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THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION. 


On Saturday of last week the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, commonly known as the World’s Fair, at St. 
Louis, was formally opened with dignified, appropriate 
ceremonies whose every detail was majestic and har- 
monious, as was befitting the launching of an institution 
so world-wide in its scope, and so honored by the presence 
of an innumerable host: of people. By proclamation of the 
Governor of Missouri, that day was a holiday in that 
State in honor of the great centennial event. 

The Exposition, while sentimentally commemorative of 
an important national enlargement which happened one 
hundred years ago, is practically devoted to the world’s 
best interests and doings. With all possible comprehen 
siveness it presents the sum total of human progress up 
to the present time in the arts, the manufactures, and the 
varied forms of agriculture obtaining in different climes 
and countries. The: diversified products of the earth, the 
air and’ the water most serviceable to mankind from the 
raw to the finished state are quite fully presented for the 
study of the sightseers. 

The elaborate opening exercises were held near the 
magnificent Louisiana Purchase monument on the great 
Piaza of St. Louis, commencing soon after 9 o'clock. 
l’resident D. R. Francis, the chief executive of the Ex- 
position, presided. ‘Grouped about him were members of 
the National Committee, several Senators and Congress- 
men, the officers and directors of the Exposition, the 

toard of Lady Managers, the representatives and com- 
missioners of foreign governments, the orators of the 
cay, important committees, a choir of several hundred 
singers, while the plaza was occupied by the immense 
gathering of the people, the power which made the Ex- 
position possible. The chief orator was Hon. W. H. 
Taft, Secretary of War, who represented President 
Rocsevelt. 

A brief address by President Francis opened the formal 
exercises, after which, by the director of the works, the 
key of the Exposition was presented to him, which sig- 
nified that all was ready. This was followed by speeches, 
the playing of bands, the booming of cannon, the hymnal 
cutbursts of. the grand choir, and the applause of the 
assembled thousands. All was brought to a climax by the 
unfurling of flags, which followed the starting of the ma- 
chinery by President Roosevelt, who, at Washington, in 
the presence of the members of his cabinet, members of 
Congress, the diplomatic corps, and distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen, touched the Morse key which formally 
opened the Exposition, the time being 12 M. at St. Louis 
and 1 o’clock at Washington. 

Thus was brought to gratifying realization the gigantic 
centennial scheme which was suggested in an editorial of 
a St. Louis paper in 1898. It took material form at a con- 
vention held in January of the following year at St. 
Louis, and called by the Governor of Missouri for its 
consideration. The complete work is thus the develop- 
ment of an original idea presented by a journalist. 

The Exposition is in commemoration of the acquisi- 
tion of the. vast territory purchased by the United States 
in 1803, and. known as the Louisiana Purchase. It con- 
tained 1,000,000 square miles and cost $15,000,000. That 
territory is now occupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Indian Territory, Kansas, Nebraska, 
lewa, the two Dakotas, and by parts of Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and Montana. It is the centennial celebration of one 
of the greatest and most beneficent events of American 
history. 

Tn cost.and space occupied it surpasses all prior world’s 
fairs. The Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 had 
613 acres and rso buildings at a total cost of $40,000,000. 
This was the St. Louis World’s Fair’s greatest rival. The 
other great expositions, at Paris in 1900, Glasgow and 
Buffalo in 1901, Charleston in 1902, were very much 





smaller. The St. Louis fair has 1,240 acres and 250 build- 
ings, great and small, at a total cost of $50,000,000. 
Forty-four States and fifty foreign countries are partici- 
pants. 

Forest AND STREAM has been an exhibitor at all the 
important world’s fairs from the Centennial at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 up to the present time. At each of them— 
the Centennial, the Columbian Exposition-at Chicago, the 
Paris Exposition, besides other minor exhibitions— 
ForEST AND STREAM has been officially recognized to the 
lighest degree which the awards allowed, by medals and 
diplomas—the last a grand prize and gold medal from the 
French Exposition at Paris in 1900. These recognitions 
of its merit by the many eminent men who were judges 
at the various fairs have been granted on the ground of 
the paper’s high order of literary merit, for its services 
in matters pertaining to the preservation of game and fish, 
to the advancement of fishculture, to the sport of yacht- 
ing, and for its general interest to those who use the 
gun, the rod or the sailing vessel. 

We have an exhibit at the World’s Fair in St. Louis, 
at which, among other things, is shown a complete set of 
the sixty-one bound vclumes of Forest AND STREAM, 
which include a complete history of game protection and 
fishculture in the United States, besides a vast amount of 
most interesting reading for the sportsman in any field. 
At this exhibit—in the Forestry, Fish and Game Build- 
ing—all readers of Forest AND STREAM and all who are 
interested in the sports which it covers will be very 
welcome. 
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A NEW GAME BIRD. 


To MANY game dealers and hotel keepers the enactment 
into law of the Forest AND STREAM Platform Plank, for- 
bidding the. sale of game, seemed a real. hardship. 
When this plank was first announced it was received with 
derision by those whom it would most certainly affect, but 
time has shown that it appealed to the public and that 
it has come to stay. That some people should be. hurt 
by the non-sale law which prevails in many of the States 
was inevitable, but it was a case where the greatest good 
to the greatest number had to be considered. 

Meantime, the hotel and restaurant keepers have been 
looking for a way out of their difficulty; and this is the 
parable of one of them: This man keeps a large summer 
kotel in an important town in a State where the sale of 
grouse and woodcock is forbidden. When the bill for- 
bidding the sale of upland game birds went through, he 
began to think and to think hard. He did not wish to 
yiolate the law, but he must either do that or provide for 
his guests a satisfactory substitute for the grouse he had 
been accustomed to serve. A substitute was found, and 
one so satisfactory to his guests that even after the season 
opened and grouse might lawfully be purchased, there was 
no demand for them. His guests preferred the bird that 
he had been serving, and the hotel keeper believes that 
this bird is destined to take the place of the ruffed grouse 
in all leading hotels and restaurants. 

This game bird is a young turkey, weighing from one 
ta one and one-quarter pounds. They cost the hotel 
keeper last summer $1 each and were served -at $2.50. 
Last year, although 2,500 birds were bought and served, 
the supply was not equal to the demand. For the coming 
season the hotel keeper has large contracts at $1 per bird, 
and hopes to have an abundant supply. 

For this new game bird he claims the advantages of 
(1) unlimited supply, as they can lawfully be placed in 
cold storage and kept until needed; (2) they can be 
served at any season; (3) there are no shot-torn birds; 
(4) they are in better condition and give better satisfac- 
tion to the guests than game birds. 

It is understood that the same hotel keeper has con- 
tracted with neighboring farmers for 2,500 young guinea 
hens, which he may possibly use as a substitute for wood- 
cock. He purchases his trout from a hatchery and keeps 
them in ponds until they are needed. He uses no wild 
native trout. 

Besides the advantage to hotel keeper and guests, the 
commercial effect of the course here outlined is worthy of 
consideration. The purchase of these young fowl benefits 
the farmers by stimulating one of their industries, raises 
the price of fowl, and is a real help to the neighborhood 

from which the birds come. Thus, on every hand, it 
would Seem that the substitution of these domesticated 
fowl for the wild and untamable natiye birds is an ad- 


vantage to the community, and the changed point of view, 
of a man who has been a large consumer of wild. game 
may be commended to the consideration of other persons 
who are carrying on commercial pursuits similar to his, 
From this it may be fairly inferred that where there is a 
will there is a way, and that hotel and restaurant keeper 
may obey the law and still suffer no great hardship. 


ADIRONDACK FOREST FIRES. 


THE extensive fires which took place in the Adirondack 
region in the spring of 1903 led to much discussion in the 
columns of the Forest AND STREAM as to the causes of 
these fires. .The timber land burned over amounted to 
more than 600,000 acres, and about $175,000 was spent in 
fighting the fires, which were at last extinguished only 
by heavy rains. The total direct loss has been estimated 
as between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, while the indirect loss 
due to the destruction of young trees, which should form 
future forests, and the injury of the forest soil caused 
by the burning out of the vegetable matter required by 
growing trees cannot be estimated. 

The Bureau of Forestry has investigated the burned 
areasand a number of matters connected with the fires, 
and has just issued a circular, illustrated by a map of the 
Adirondack region, showing the location and area of the 
various burned districts. The report is made by Mr. H. 
M. Suter. 

The very severe spring drought of the spring of 1903 
left the forests ready for the flames. The snow fall of 
the winter of 1902-03 was light, and between the 17th day 
of April and the 7th day of June there was a rainfall of 
only about 0.2 inch. On June 10, 11 and 12, there 
were heavy rainfalls, and the fires were thus extinguished. 

“As a result of this protracted drought the whole forest 
was inflammable to an unprecedented degree. On cut- 
cver land, the debris left after lumbering was ready to 
catch fire like tinder, and to spread it almost like a pow- 
der magazine. Throughout the Adirondack region, which 
is one great forest, broken only by lakes, marshes and 
clearings, every chance spark left unextinguished by 
smoker or camper, every glowing cinder from locomo- 
tive or brush burner’s fire, carried the potentiality of 
a great conflagration. This was at the season when fish- 
ermen were building camp-fires and smudges in every 
direction. | Under such conditions many incipient forest 
fires were and will always be inevitable. The only hope 
of preventing wide devastation at such times is through 
systematic watchfulness to extinguish every little blaze 
before it has time to gather headway.” 

Some of the worst fires were near Lake Placid, in 
Keene Valley, in the Nahasane Preserve, near Catlin 
Lake, near Horse Shoe Pond, on the DeCamp tract, and 
on the Rockefeller preserve. The fires were fought by 
the State administration, as well as by individuals, and 
this fighting was carried on during six weeks. 

Besides the money and indirect forest losses, there was 
undoubtedly a large loss in fish and game. The breeding 
and nesting season was at its height, and there must have 
been a great destruction of young birds and -animals. 
Trout suffered—in shallow streams probably from the 
heat alone; in deeper streams from the lye leaching from 
the wood ashes into the water. 

By far the greater part of the fires were caused by cul- 
pable carelessness; many by deliberate incendiatism, and 
a few by accident. Fully one-half of the fires due to 
carelessness are charged to locomotive sparks from rail- 
roads passing through the Adirondacks, and’ an examin- 
ation of the map shows how the burned areas follow the 
paths of certain railroads. The burning of brush by farm. 
ers caused many fires, and much of this brush burning was 
done contrary to law. It is believed that the strong feel- 
ing of hostility to private preserves existing in some por- 
tions of the Adirondacks was responsible for 2 number 
of incendiary fires, especially those which started on the 
preserves; and the fact that $2 a day is paid as wages 
for fire fighting is thought in some cases to have led to 
the setting of fires in order to keep the work going. 

Of the conclusions drawn from the fires by Mr. Suter, 
the mest important is that should another long drought 
occur the State would be powerless, under present meth- 
ods, to prevent a repetition of the calamity of last 
An improved fire service, based on a careful study on the 
ground of the whole Adirondack regicn,.can alone cons: 
bat the terrible fire eyil. 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. 
VIl.—Alexander Mackenzie. 
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The next day the forests seemed to be on fire, since 
clouds of thick smoke rose from the wood with a 
strong odor of burning resin. On the afternoon of June 
ig they saw smoke on the shore, but before they could 
reach land the natives had deserted their camp. Mac- 
kenzie sent his Indians after them, but they were threat- 
ening and discharged five arrows, which, however, did 
no harm. They had left some property behind them, 
which the men desired to take with*them. A few things 
were taken and some useful implements were left in 
exchange. The next morning they were off early, in 
a fog, and saw two “red deer” at the edge of the water. 
Another was seen and might have been killed but for 
the dog, which frightened it. These, Mackenzie says, 
are “not so large as the elk of the Peace River, but 
are the real red deer, which I never saw in the north, 
though I have been told that they are to be found in 
great numbers in the plains.” Here the natives had 
stripped the bark from many of the spruce trees, pre- 
sumably to roof their cabins. A house was seen thirty 
feet long and twenty wide, evidently to be occupied 
by more.than one family. 

The constant accidents to which their canoe had been 
subjected and the carrying it from place to place had 
so racked and broken it that it seemed almost hopeless to 
go further in it. On Friday, the 22d, Mackenzie, recog- 
nizing the possibility that on his return he might have 
nothing to eat, made a cache of ninety pounds of pem- 
mican in a deep hole, over which a fire was built. 

The next day, as they went on, they saw a small 
canoe drawn up to the edge of the woods and soon 
after another came out from a small river. The man 
who was in it called to his friends, who at once ap- 
peared on the bank, armed with bows, arrows and 
spears. Although they were evidently much alarmed 
they were very threatening in their gestures and let fly 
a volley of arrows, which did no harm. Mackenzie 
landed on the other side of the river and stopped there, 
his interpreters trying to pacify the Indians, but with- 
out success. Two men went off in a canoe down the 
river, apparently to procure assistance. Mackenzie, 
now having taken the precaution to send one of his 
Indians with a gun into the woods to keep within easy 
reach of them and to shoot any one who might attack 
him, walked along the beach and invited the Indians 
to come over and see him, while his interpreter de- 
clared to them that these people were his friends. At 
length two natives came over in a canoe, but stopped 
a hundred yards from the shore. Mackenzie signalled 
to them to come to-land, showing them various articles 
which might. be attractive, such as looking glasses, 
beads and other things. Very slowly they drew nearer 
to the shore, but at first would not venture to land. 
At last they came near enough to get some beads, and 
were persuaded to come ashore and to sit down. It 
was found that his interpreters could talk with these 
people, and though Mackenzie tried to persuade them 
to come to his canoe they did not wish to, and asked 
his permission to go back to their own side of the 
river. This he granted, and their return to their 
friends was evidently a matter of great rejoicing, while 
the articles that they took back with them were ex- 
amined with the greatest curiosity. After a little time 
the white men were asked to come over to their side, 
which they did. The Indians were still timid, but the 
distribution of a few trinkets among them and a little 
sugar to the children seemed to strengthen their con- 
fidence. 

These people reported that the river ran to the south 
and that: at its mouth white people were said to be 
‘building houses. There were rapids and falls and also 
very terrible people along the shores; people who 
livéd’ in underground houses, and who might do them 
gfeat harm. The night was spent here. 

Still -traveling in his crazy canoe, Mackenzie 
kept on. Before long he came to a-camp, the Indians 
af which, as usual, threatened, but the new friends 
made the day before soon set their fears at rest. 

‘Among the Indians here was a’ Rocky Mountain cap- 
tive,:taken by the Crees, who had carried her across 
the mountains, but she had escaped from them, and in 
Abe. effort to return to her own people had been cap- 
tired by the tribe with whom she was now living. As 
“he ‘sdw tmore and more of these natives he found not 
sgdew: people from the Rocky Mountains with whom 
ohig..own, hunters could perfectly well converse, and un- 
der these. circumstances he did everything in his power 
to learn“about the course of the river down which he 
aWsF passing. There was evidently a considerable-trade 

tweer:the coast and the upper country, for. iron, 
-thnass, copper.and beads were had from the west. 
Mackenzie now had reniaining. about thirty days’ 
provisions ‘and riot more than 150 balls, with about 
“thitty’ pounds“ of shot, which also might ‘be uséd-for 
:‘balls} though withconsiderable waste. He was some- 
what doubtful what to do, not only on account. of -the 
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shortness of his supplies, but because of the great 
length of time that it would take him to journey to 
the sea and return. If he went to the coast by this 
river it would seem impossible to reach Athabaska the 
same season. He now called a council and asked the 
advice of his people, saying that he wished to try to 
reach the ocean over land, because he thought it would 
be a saving of time, but declared that he would: not 
attempt to do this, but would go by water unless they 
would agree that if the land journey proved imprac- 
ticable they would return with him and continue the 
voyage to the discharge of the waters, whatever the 
distance might be. The men were most loyal, and all 
declared that they would follow him wherever he 
should go. He now set out to go back up the river 
to that point which should seem nearest to the sea- 
shore. Their guide preferred to travel on the shore, 
and although Mackenzie did not greatly like this, he 
thought it unwise to oppose him. The next day, as 
some of the men were walking along the shore. with 
the guide, they met some Indians who threatened 
them. The guide ran away, and Mackenzie’s people 
kept with him. Finally the guide escaped from them 
and the people returned to their leader. Every one 
was now greatly alarmed, no one understanding what 
had happened, nor why the Indians were frightened, 
or enraged, whichever it might be. Mackenzie’s people 
were absolutely panic-stricken, and it was all he could 
do to hold them together. They selected a position 
calculated for defense and distributed arms and am- 
munition. 

Now followed a time of. great anxiety. A young 
woman came to the camp, but they could secure no 
information from her. That night an old blind man 
was captured, returning to the house, having been 
driven from his hiding place in the woods by hunger. 
He was fed and well treated and soon regained confi- 
dence. Occasionally an Indian was seen on the river 
in a canoe, but none of them would approach nor reply 
to any callg At length Mackenzie decided to leave 
this place and to continue up the river. The canoe 
was absolutely unfit for service, and one man was kept 
bailing all the time, to keep her afloat. On the 27th 
they stopped at an island where there seemed to be on 
the mainland trees which would furnish the proper 
material for a new canoe, and here they stopped and 
built one. Here, too, their guide, who had deserted 
them at the time of the panic, returned, claiming great 
credit for keeping the promise that he had earlier made 
to them. On the Ist of July, however, he left them 
again, with his companions, going up the river. 
The old man they still had with them, but he 
was anxious to get away. The canoe having been com- 
pleted and proving serviceable, they started up the river 
from this island, which they had named Canoe Island. 
It now seemed necessary to reduce the rations, again 
cutting the people down to two meals a day, which 
they did not at all like. Their food now consisted 
chiefly of the dried roes of fish, boiled with a little 
flour and grain, so as to make a substantial and not 
unpleasant dish. At Canoe Island flies had been very 
troublesome, so that Mackenzie says, “During our stay 
there we had been most cruelly termented by flies, 
particularly by sand flies, which I am disposed to con- 
sider as the most tormenting insect of its kind in na- 
ture.” 

The way up the river was difficult, often imprac- 
ticable for paddles, and it was hard to use a tow line 
on account of the steepness of the banks. On July 
3 they reached a point which answered to the descrip- 
tion of the place where they should leave the stream 
to go overland to the west, and here a river came in, 
which Mackenzie calls West Road River. Some of 
the men thought it would be better to keep on up the 
stream a little further, in the hope of finding an easier 
crossing, although at this point there was a_beaten 
trail. They proceeded, therefore, and before long met 
their guide, who apparently had twice deserted. He 
was accompanied by some other Indians, called Nascud 
Denee, who were friendly, and- who declared that from 
their village, a little further up the stream, the road 
to the sea was short. 

On reaching the place where they were to leave the 
river, Mackenzie cached some pemmican, wild rice, In- 
dian corn, powder and trade goods and also took the 
canoe out of the water, placed it bottom up on a plat- 
form and protected it as well as possible. They now 
started on their foot journey, carrying about 400 pounds 
of pemmican, the instruments, some goods and their 
arms and ammunition. 

The journey westward was slow and difficult. They 
met many people, all of whom were friendly, and when 
their guide left them, as he did in a day or two, they 
succeeded in procuring other guides, for short dis- 
tances, from the various villages that they passéd and 
went forward with comparatively little difficulty, al- 
though the almost continuous rain was unpleasant enough. 
The people whom they met as they proceeded showed 
intercourse with the 
whites, having a number of articles obtained by trade. 
Most of these people seemed to belong to different 
small tribes of Athabaskan stock. They seemed less 
and less surprised at the appearance of thé white.men 
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and, while still more or less astonished at their fire- 
arms, did not appear to be frightened by the explo- 
sions. Game was so scarce that practically none was 
killed, their provisions being largely fish, obtained 
from the natives or caught by themselves. The killing 
one day of two eagles and three gray partridges is 
important enough to be mentioned. 

Mackenzie describes in considerable detail some of 
the houses of the Indians which he passed. He notes 
also, on July 14, that he had reached a place where it is 
the practice of the Indians to burn the bodies of their 
dead. On the 15th they fell in with a village of par- 
ticularly clean and attractive people, who were on their 
way to the sea with articles for trade with the white 
people. They said that in view of the fact that the 
women and children with them could not travel fast 
it would be three days before they could reach the 
end of.their journey. This was welcome news to the 
explorer. 

Before they had gone very far, however, these people 
changed their minds, and determined to go to the sea 
by a different and somewhat longer route, and so the 
white men separated from them, having procured guides 
from four new Indians, who had just joined the party 
and belonged to a tribe Mackenzie had not yet seen. 

The way was difficult, full of swamps and fallen tim- 
ber. Ground hogs were seen, and a number of them 
captured, and before long a deer was killed. They 
were now high up in the mountains, and were march- 
ing through the snow. The country became very rough 
and they traveled along precipices, while snow-covered 
peaks frowned on them from above. On these mour- 
tains, according to their guides, were many animals, 
which, “from their description, must be wild goats.” 
The timber grew very large. 

On this day their guide hurried ahead, leaving the 
laden white’ people to follow, and when it grew dark 
the men were anxious to stop for the night, but Mac- 
kenzie pushed on, and at last reached a village where 
he saw fires with people cooking over them. He en- 
tered a house and shook hands, and the people directed 
him to go to a large house, where he was cordially 
received-and fed with roasted salmon. A little later 
they were regaled on salmon roes, pounded fine, beaten 
up and flavored with something bitter, which we may 
conjecture to have been soapollalie. The natives here 
were capturing salmon with their dip nets and by weirs. 
They were kindly and hospitable, and had very strong 
beliefs and feelings with regard to their fish. Mac- 
kenzie declared that they never taste flesh, and that 
one of their dogs having swallowed part of a bone 
left at-the camp-fine was beaten by his master till. he 
disgorged it. A bone having been thrown into: the 
river by one of Mackenzie’s people, a young man dived, 
brought it up and put it in the fire, and then proceeded 
to wash his polluted hands. The chief of the tribe de- 
clined to let the white men have a canoe, because they 
had with them some deer meat, which, if put in the 
canoe on their river, would cause the fish to leave the 
river, so that the people must starve. Mackenzie asked 
what he should do with the meat, and the Indian told 
him to give it to a native present who belonged to a 
tribe of flesh eaters. The canoe was then loaned them. 

These people seemed to belong to a different family 
from the Chipewyans; at least Mackenzie says their 
language appeared to have no resemblance to that of 
the Atnahs. Seven natives with two canoes took the 
explorers and their baggage down the river. They 
traveled fast, and the skill of the Indians greatly im- 
pressed Mackenzie, who says: “I had imagined that the 
Canadians who accompanied me were the most expert 
canoe men in the world, but they are very inferior. to 
these people, as they themselves acknowledge, in con- 
ducting those vessels.” 

Just above a village the whole party landed, the In- 
dians preceding the white men to announce their ap- 
proach.. When they reached the village they found 
it.in a turmoil, the natives armed and rushing about 
apparently in a great state of alarm. There was noth- 
ing to do except to face the music, and Mackenzie 
walked boldly forward into the midst of the village, 
when most of the.people laid aside their arms and came 
forward to meet them. He shook hands with those 
nearest to him, when suddenly an elderly man broke 
through the crowd and embraced him, as did also a 
younger man, the chief’s son. Another son of the old 
chief approached, and as Mackenzie stepped forward 
to shake hands with him, the young fellow broke the 
string of a handsome robe of sea otter skin which ‘he 
had on and put it over Mackenzie’s shoulders. The 
chief. took Mackenzie to his house, and treated him in 
a most: hospitable manner.. He was offered a. dish 
made of the dried inner bark of the hemlock tree, 
soaked in fresh salmon. oil. Food was plenty here, ‘for 
the salmon run was at its height. Fish‘were drying 
on lines strung all about the village. These people 
were also very careful that-nothing should be done to 
alarm’ their. fish.” They objected to water being taken 
from. the river in an iron kettle, on the ground that 
the: salnron disliked the smell of iron. - Wooden boxes 
for holding water: were. given the: explorers, however. 
‘Here«'were séén panels- made of -thick cedar boards, 


_-meatly. joined and, painted with. hieroglyphics and. figures 
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“WESTWARD OVER THE ISLAND-DOTTED EXPANSE.” 
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CURATOR DITMARS PERFORMING OPERATION ON PYTHON’S JAW. 
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of different animals, such as are commonly seen on the 
coast. : 
ackenzie was obliged to do. some doctoring, 
vile eerste the methods of the native physicians 
i i heir patients. | ‘ 
” Mochensie had several times asked the chief for 
canoes to take the party to the sea, but his ees 
had received little attention. When, rent e trie 
to take an observation the chief objected, not appar- 
ly because. the natives were afraid of the instru- 
ee ee i ight frighten the salmon 
ments, but because their use mig th b 
from that part of the river. Just as they were ae 
to embark in the large canoe, forty-five feet long, four 
feet wide and three and a half feet in depth, it was 
discovered that an ax was missing, and there was a 
short halt. Mackenzie’s resolution procured the return 
of the ax, and they went on. Villages were seen along 
the river, and once or twice they stopped. The people 
they passed seemed to have more and more articles of 
European manufacture, and they. treated Mackenzie 
very well. On the evening of this day, at a village 
where they stopped, Mackenzie says, “I could perceive, 
personally, the termination of | the river and its dis- 
charge into an arm of the sea.” 

The Indians now seemed unwilling to go further, but 
two of them were persuaded to keep on, and, taking 
another canoe, about eight o’clock on Saturday, July 
20, they left the river and reached an arm of the sea. 
The tide was out, and the large mud flats, seaweed cov- 
ered, were bare. Gulls, eagles and ducks were seen. 
The weather was boisterous, and before long they put 
ashore in a cove for the night. One of the young na- 
tives here deserted, but, being pursued, was brought 
back. Since they had left the river porpoises and sea otter 
—or seals—had been continually in sight. Fresh water was 
had from streams running down the mountains, and 
just after dark the young chief from up the river came 
into camp with a large porcupine, which was eagerly 
devoured by the half-starved men. The next day they 
came across three canoes with fifteen people, one of 
whom seemed to have had some trouble with white 
men not long before. The people now met were some- 
what annoying, for they begged, pilfered and seemed 
to wish to see everything that the white men possessed. 
They constantly spoke of a white man named Macubah, 
very likely meaning Vancouver, and for the nega- 
tive, distinctly answered, “No, no.” | sting 

On the face of a rock at this point Mackenzie in- 
scribed, with vermilion, a brief note, “Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, from Canada, by land, the 22d July, 1793.” 
Here also he was able to establish his position with 
some exactness, and this done he started to return. 
At a village near the mouth of the river a number of 
people rushed toward Mackenzie, apparently about to 
attack him, and it seemed that these were the ones who 
had been fired on by the white people not long before. 
Mackenzie stood ready with his gun, and the Indians, 
seeing his attitude, dropped their knives. There had 
been something of a scuffle, though Mackenzie was un- 
injured, and the Indians had made off with his hat and 
cloak. After a little while, the young chief returning, 
made an explanation that the men belonging to the 
canoes, which had met them below in an inlet, had 
declared that the white people had killed four of their 
party. An explanation that this statement was false 
brought about a hollow truce, but relations were still 
somewhat strained. The Indians brought them food, 
however, and gave them setting poles, all of which 
were paid for. ; 

Mackenzie’s people were very much frightened, and 
were determined to leave the canoe and to start on foot 
over the mountains. So firm was the resolution that 
they threw everything that they had, except their blan- 
kets, into the river. Mackenzie, however, with his 
usual patience and resolution, set to work to guide 
them in the right way, and declaring that now he had 
accomplished his object, he had no other object but 
the common safety that he wished to return in the 
easiest and safest way, and that one of their party was 
sick and could not travel, and that they must stay 
with him. The result of this was that his people 
agreed that they would continue to follow him; but a 
number of them declared that they would not. again 
enter this canoe, of which they were much afraid. Five 
people, therefore, including Mackenzie and the sick In- 
dian, entered the canoe, and made their slow way up 
the river. When they came in sight of a house they 
saw their young Indian, who had left them a day or two 
before, coming toward them, with six people, in a 
canoe. This encouraged them, as showing that the na- 
tives who had been spreading here reports about them 
had not been listened to. At this village they were 
treated well. At the main village above the old chief 
received them as cordially as before, and fed them on 
fish and berries. 

Further up the river it appeared that a sick man, to 
whom Mackenzie had given some simple remedy, had 
died, and it was feared that the death might have been 
attributed to this remedy. Above this point they took 
again to the trail. They were very suspicious of the 
Indians, as the Indians were of them, and were con- 
stantly alarmed; and a panic in one party was suc- 
ceeded by a panic in the other. At other villages they 
were kindly received, and various presents were given 
them, and Mackenzie devotes many pages to a descrip- 
tion of the habits, of these people. When they left. the 


friendly village each man carried about twenty pounds’ 


of fish, and they also had a little flour and some pem- 
mican. The sick Indian was slightly better, but could 
not travel fast, and in crossing rapids or difficult 
streams Mackenzie carried him on his back. 

It was now the last of July, the weather was warmer, 
the grass green and the wild fruits ripe. High up on 
the mountains, though, the snow still clung, and the 
frost was hard. They were now marching fast, and as 
they went along they recovered, from time to time, the 
‘provisions that they had hid on their westward jour- 
ney. On the 4th of August they reached the place 
where they had left their canoe, and found all their 
property in goodsorder. There was not a foot-print 
near their cache.::‘The Indians whom ‘they met near at 
hand were frightened at first, but soon became friendly. 


erty ly untouched, they took 





Notwithstanding the-fact.that they had left the prop-- 


away from the camp a variety of small articles which 
Mackenzie recovered by informing them that the sal- 
mon, which was their favorite food and necessary to 
their existence, came from the sea which belonged to 
the white men, and that since at the entrance of the 
river it was possible to prevent those fish from coming 
up it, the white man possessed the power to starve the 
Indians and their children. “To avert our anger, there- 
fore, they must return all the articles which had been 
stolen from us. This finesse succeeded.” On a Tues- 
day, the 6th of August, they embarked in their canoe 
on their return journey. The stream was full of sal- 
mon, and the work of pushing up the river was slow 
and difficult, but they were on the march toward 
home, Rains were frequent, but not long continued. 
On the 15th they reached the place where the canoe 
had been wrecked on the 13th of June, and made un- 
successful search for the bag of balls then lost. The 
following day they came to the Continental Divide, 
and it was here that Mackenzie had the thought of 
transferring some living salmon from the head of the 
Columbia to that of the Peace River. But, like most 
of his men, he was now in pretty bad condition from 
privation, excessive labor and cold, and he was unable 
to carry out the desire. On the 17th they carried across 
from the little lake to Peace River, and started down 
that stream. The passage was swift, and on the 18th 
they went down in one day what it had taken them 
seven to come up. 

They were now again reduced to a short allowance 
of food, and Mr. Mackay and the Indians were sent 
ahead to try and kill something, while the remainder of 
the party began to repair the canoe and to carry the 
baggage around the rapid, which, on their ascent, they 
had called Rocky Mountain Portage. About sunset Mr. 
Mackay returned with the flesh of a buffalo, and we 
may imagine what the sensations of these northmen 
were when they again put their teeth into this familiar 
food. The journey down the river continued swift, and 
they were careful to land at the head of each rapids 
and inspect it, but the canoe being light they passed 
ever most places without difficulty. The hunters killed 
fat meat, and Mackenzie gives an idea of the appetites 
by saying that the ten people and a dog, in three meals, 
ate up an elk. 

On the 23d they were passing through a beautiful 
country full of buffalo, and on this day they killed a 
buffalo and a bear. On the 24th of August they rounded 
a point, and came in view of the fort. ‘‘We threw out 
our flag and accompanied it with a general discharge 
of firearms, while the men were in such spirits, 
and made such an active use of their paddles, that we 
arrived before the two men whom we left here in the 
spring could recover their senses to answer us. Thus 
we landed at four in the afternoon at the place which 
we felt on the 9th of May. Here my voyages of dis- 
covery terminate. Their toils and their dangers, their 
solicitudes and sufferings have not been exaggerated in 
my descriptions. * * * I received, however, the re- 
ward of my labors, for they were crowned with suc- 
cess.” Georce Birp GRINNELL. 


The Woman’s View. 


My Dear Complete Angler: 

It seemed very queer to read your letter of cold and 
snow and sleighing while we are in the midst of 
the daily unfolding beauties of,the spring. Our lawns are 
gay in green and gold, as Burroughs says: 


“Dandelion’s coin of gold is freshly minted on the lawn,” 


and the children, little misers, are eagerly clutching 
at the yellow treasure. I saw a magnolia warbler this 
morning, and a purple finch yesterday; our fruit trees are 
lovely in pink and white. Don’t these things make you a 
bit envious? 

Don’t buy a ranch and stay out there forever. If you 
do I shall run away and hide myself in some vast wilder- 
ness and turn misanthrope; perhaps I shall lose my mind. 
T’ll go to some lone mountain hut and live by myself, and 
some day I’ll jump off a rock and the leaves will cover 
me, and no one but the bluejays will know what has 
become of me. Now, will you be good? 

Violets have I, adder’s tongue, arbutus, early meadow 
rue, bishop’s cap, Jack-in-the-pulpit and columbine in my 
room to-day. I shall get up before breakfast in a day or 
two and go to see the columbines dance on the cliffs in 
the sunshine. The last time I was there (Ah! it was a 
year ago), I was not alone; I had a long, long tramp 
over the fields, ate my luncheon from a hill top at sun- 
down, came home in the sweet April twilight and heard 
at dusk the woodcock’s song, the whistling marmot and 
the bush sparrow. And everything I saw and heard was 
enhanced because I was nct alone, and the memory of it 
all is doubly dear because I was not alone. 

Now, I must tell you what a beautiful day I had yes- 
terday. 

Two enthusiastic fishermen who let Prudence and me 
accompany them on a fishing expedition a week ago, little 
thought what would grow out of their indulgence. We 
had enjoyed our outing and pretended to fish, but it was 
most tantalizing to be confined to the banks when the men 
waded the stream, and to be told that further down 
where they went there were no end of beauties and trout 
and adventure denied us who calmly meandered on the 
banks where the walking was good and where the trout 
disdained even to nibble at our bait. True, these same 
boastful fishermen came back that first day without a 
single trout to show for their long absence, but there was 
that in their faces that spoke of other things caught 


kesides trout, and Prudence and I vowed a vow, and the: 


next few days saw the fulfilment of said vow. 
Accordingly, when yesterday, after a drive of twenty 
miles up in the wilds of Sullivan county to Serrine. Brook, 
we reached that enchanting spot, Prudence and I mysteri- 
ously disappeared with sundry bundles from under the 
wagon seat; after some hesitation and much trepidation 
we emerged from our hiding place minus encumbering 
skirts, soberly clad in dark gray blouses and Turkish 
trousers, with high rubber boots and soft felt hats, armed 
for the fray with creel and_ rod. Never. till then did I 
know the meaning of emancipation. To be able to wade 
that stream, to step boldly over logs, to go and come with- 


cut the hampering thoughts that always cling to the 
skirted creature, ah! how we exulted in our new-found 
ireedom. No wonder men are called the lords of cre- 
ation when they can stride over barriers insurmountable 
to the feeble being in skirts. Intoxicated with our free- 
com, I should have found delight enough in its realization 
had the day held no other pleasures. 

We set out at 5 o’clock in the morning and were in the 
brook fishing at 9. 

All day we fished except when we stopped for dinner. 
The long drive over the mountain there and back was 
delightful, and that brook! How you would have en- 
joyed it. Masses of rhododendrons on the banks gave 
it a semi-tropical look (like rubber plants and orange 
leaves), and the running water and the mossy stones and 
logs—every glance back was a beautiful picture. 

I caught—took, I mean—four trout; two others got 
away before I could land them. They were all small; my 
largest one was not much over seven inches. We brought 
back twenty-six, none af them very big; we had to throw 
a lot more back that were under size. 

Such quantities of arbutus as there were in the woods 
about us! but. we were so consumed with the angler’s 
ardor that we only gathered a little while going back to 
camp. 

What a day it was! Out of sight and hearing of each 
other nearly all day long, except when we met at dinner, 
yet none of us thought of being lonely. I found myself 
singing once or twice in sheer delight with the scene and 
the solitude, singing while wading knee deep in that hur- 
rying stream. 

When I pulled out the first trout it was different from 
what I had expected. I felt quite calm, but found myself 
saying aloud, “Honestly?” I could hardly credit it—a 
ieal trout on my hook—but I proceeded to take him off 
as though I had done it all my life. Then the reaction 
came. By the time I began to rebait my hook I was so 
l:urried and excited that it seemed I could never get that 
worm on. A worm never squirmed so before, I’m sure. 
I put my trophy on the bank near a wake robin, and 
feverishly returned to my fishing as though my very life 
depended upon it. It wasn’t long before I took the sec- 
end trout, then two little fellows got away from me, then 
we had dinner, and in the afternoon I got several bites— 
strikes, I mean—each one a distinct event which made 
memorable the spots where they occurred, and two more 
trout, and at 6 o’clock we came away. A bare outline as 
I look back upon the day. It seems a funny thing to 
spend all that time contentedly, and only catch four 
trout, but you know better than I can tell you how much 
else I caught—how full the beautiful day was. Oh, I 
caught a little green crab, too, and saw a garter snake, 
and found a yellow violet and some tiny white ones, and 
quantities of blue ones, and oh, the strawberry blossoms, 
and the arbutus—literally carpets of it—I found in a wood 
road that led back to where we met for dinner. 

We built a camp-fire and had a gypsy dinner on the 
banks of the stream. Our horses standing near, the 
covered wagon, the blankets spread on the ground—these 
gave a touch of real gypsy life. And how good our cof- 
1e¢ tasted, and the broiled chops! But we were eager 
tc be done with dinner, appetitizing as it was, and get 
back to the alluring stream. 

I wanted to write to you about it all last night while 
the experience was fresh with me, but my aching eyes 
and an unwonted prudence stayed my hand. Long after 
I put out my light, until I fell asleep, I could see the 
varied pictures of the day—the shad blow’s feathery 
beauty all along the mountains, the blood roots, violets 
and anemones in clumps as we drove by, the dandelions 
in the grass, the cowslips in the meadows, the plum and 
cherry and peach blossoms, and then up on the mountains 
the rocks and the bare trees, with the dark evergreens 
in scattered patches, and the frequent gleam of the shad 
bush in the midst of the brown and naked trees. 

What a forlorn stretch of country up there in the 
niountains where the pole shavers dwell—a shiftless lot 
oi people who live in hovels remotely scattered in the 
wilds, Such miserable, neglected looking children swarming 
at the doors and windows, too. They peered at us in 
curious timidity from eyes half hid by their tumbled, 
tawny locks. The hollows in the road over which we 
jolted were filled in with shavings from the poles. These 
peopl ‘just manage to eke out the barest kind of subsist- 
erice at this work. It was depressing to think how poor 
and mean their lives are. What makes it so much more 
deplorable is that dwelling in the midst of this wild 
beauty they are blind to it all. If they had the compen- 
sation of sensing the beauty, one could feel that they 
were amply repaid for much that they lose—much that 
we feel so necessary to our existence, but no, they are 
utterly incapable of seeing and feeling all this which had 
been such a boon to me the whole livelong day. It was 
this that made me pity them more than anything else, 
more than for the poverty and the squalor of their be- 
righted lives. 

Of course, all that I experienced yesterday was novel 
to me, but an old story to you. Just go back in your 
memory to the first time you tried to manage a pole— 
rod, I should say—and a perverse fish hook, and the line 
that shows an aptitude for doing just the thing it ought 
not to do. Why, I had some of the most tantalizing 
experiences with my hook and line that are conceivable, 
yet I suppose every full-fledged angler knows all about 
similar experiences. It made me think of the title of one 
of. the popular novels—“The Disentanglers.” I would 
get so exasperated, then the perversity of the thing would 
be so extreme that I was forced to quell my irritation 
and smile a grim smile as I wondered helplessly to what 
lengths such perversity would go. Many a time I found 
myself reflecting on the excellent practice in patience 
one could get from an attempt to fish for trout. 

Of course, it is bad enough to catch your hook in stones 
cr logs or grass so deep in the water that you have to 
bare your arm to the elbow and poke around till your 
fingers ache unbearably with the cold, to release your 
hook; and your frantic efforts to disentangle your line 
from rhododendron leaves and the tiny twigs and buds 
of overhanging branches; these are all bad enough, I'll 
allow, but you haven’t encountered the worst thing that 
comes ‘to you along this line until you have succeeded in 
hooking yourself in the trousers so far behind you that 
you are like a dog chasing his tail, as you twist and 
Struggle to liberate that perverse hook. This I did twice 
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yesterday. It was maddening! How I tugged and 
tugged at that hook, but the serge of my bloomers is 
wew and strong; it wouldn’t give way, and all the time 
there were the most promising looking pools, while there 
I was self-caught—a most ludicrous s:ght, and_ miles 
away, for all I knew, from any one to help me. Finally, 
I bethought myself of my hatpin; with that I managed 
to tear, one by one, the strong fibres of those new bloom- 
ers, and to release myself from my own net. If the truth 
must be told, the greater part of my time was spent ex- 
tricating myself from various predicaments. I had many 
a laugh at my own expense at the comical positions and 
situations I got in from time to time. The day was 
warm; my thirst was often extreme. Many a time I 
threw myself prone on the stones, or on a log, and drank 
trom the stream. I got *0 I could do.it without strang- 
lirg, and how good it was! . 

Aes me! oe I have reeled off this tale. When will 
you tire of your ranch life and come back to civilization? 
Come and go with me to Serrine Brook, at.d we'll see 
who is the better angler, the modern Izaak or, 

Yours faithfully, 
Motty Cotton. 
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Feeding the Snakes in the New 
York Zoological Gardens. 


In the reptile house in the New York Zoological Gar- 
dens, up in the woods of the Bronx, among the huge glass 
cages, where giant pythons and boa constrictors lie coiled, 
wherein the lazy diamond-backed rattler glides inquisi- 
tvely toward the glass which separates him from the 
visitor, and where myriads of smaller snakes hang en- 
twined in uncanny knots in the limbs of cage trees, there 
is many an extraordinary happening which a visitcr to the 
house is not allowed to see. Only during certain hours 
of the day—usually between 9 A. M. and sunset—are ad- 
mitted to the house the thousands of sightseers who 
cn pleasant days come to look at the marvelous collection 
cf snakes. a 

Interesting as the sight is during these visiting hours, 
it is really less so than at other hours when visitors are 
not admitted. When the snakes are on view to the public 
they are groomed, as it were, to show off, and are on their 
good behavior. 

But once the doors are closed and the keepers are alone 
with the uncanny reptiles; when Curator Raymond L. 
Ditmars opens the glass door of the cabinet that contains 
his surgical instruments, and prepares for operations that 
are required for the good of one or another of the in- 
mates; then, unless interest overcomes repulsion, the 
stranger, who, as a special favor, has gained admittance, 
lcngs for the open air. ; 

But it is not only the occasional tooth which must be 
drawn from the jaw of a boa constrictor, or the occasional 
growth which must be removed from the mouth of the 
copperhead, the rattler, or the moccasin, which is grue- 
some; the very feeding of the animals is an uncanny 
thing to contemplate, especially when it comes to seeing 
them fed with their own kind. : 

Many snakes are snake eaters, as is generally well 
known. Those used for feeding the big fellows are all 
raised at the reptile house, except such as are added to 
the commissary department by men who hunt the reptiles 
in the woods of the park itself. Over four hundred garter 
snakes are now being raised by Curator Ditmars for the 
sole purpose of multiplying and furnishing food for the 
long, thin gullets of the larger snakes. Of the four hun- 
dred snakes intended for breeding food for. the big fel- 
lows, about two hundred may be counted upon as adding 
from forty-five to forty-seven snakes to the collection each 
year. A total of over nine thousand garter snakes is thus 
secured as food for the big rare snakes, in whom life must 
be kept at any cost or sacrifice. This total does not in- 
clude many hundred snakes of other varieties that are 
brought into the house by the hunters who catch them in 
the woods of the park. : 

“You'd think,” said Curator Ditmars to the writer, 
“that a sixteen-foot boa constrictor would gobble up any- 
thing which happened to come near its terrible jaws, from 
a mouse to a young hippopotamus. As a matter of fact, 
however, the great snakes are chcice in their selection of 
food. They carry their epicureanism so far that they 
would rather starve than eat anything for which their 
delicate palates have no liking. . 

“To correct these suicidal tendencies the persons in 
charge of the reptile house have to resort to all sorts of 
expedient, even to violence, to make the snakes eat. 
prived of their natural food which, in the native state, 
censists of young antelopes, agouti, rabbits and other liv- 
ing animals, snakes in captivity do not take kindly to 
other sorts of nourishment. Rather than eat they will 
die. 

“For months after they arrive it is impossible for us 
to get them to eat. As a rule, we let them go a long time 
before attempting to feed them. Of course, it is better if 
they will eat of their own accord. At times they take to 
the food rapidly; but I have had snakes at the reptile 
house which have not taken food for thirteen months. 

“While starving themselves in this way they get thin 
and the natural gloss of their beautiful coats fades. The 
debilitated condition of the snake may bring on all sorts of 
ailments. Some get congestion of the lungs, others-a 
species of diphtheria; some have skin diseases. When we 
think a snake is getting in bad condition from lack of 
food we have to stuff it. 

“This is not so pleasant or easy as some might think. 
A twenty-five-foot python is not a gentle creature when 
handled. The muscles of these snakes are very powerful. 
The coils of a python could easily crush the life out of 
a horse. The weight and strength of a man—even of a 
Jeffries—would not count in a fight with a boa constrictor 
or a python.” 

The history of i congalt wang ost en make snakes 
eat is very interesting. en a large snake is brought 
to the zoological gardens it is sae in a cage and al- 
lowed to remain undisturbed for a week or two. Usually 








it lies quiet for this length of time. he 
_ When it begins to manifest an interest in its surround- 
ings, food is offered it in the shape of a plucked chicken 
cn which the head and feet are allowed to remain. The 
chicken has to be absolutely fresh. Snakes are extremely 
fastidious in the matter of food, and should the meat be 
the least bit tainted they reject it at once. As every one 
knows, most snakes are fond of very young birds, and the 
lucked chicken is offered at first because it resembles a 
ird just out of the egg. . 

In a snake’s delicate tongue seem to reside all his sen- 
sory organs except that of sight. The snake whips out 
his tongue with lightning rapidity and ascertains whether 
or not his food is fresh. If his preliminary investigation 
proves satisfactory, he goes ahead with his meal in a very 
leisurely fashion. 

The chicken is swallowed whole, as snakes do not mas- 
ticate their food. The powers of accommodation pos- 
sessed by their jaws, however, is something marvelous. 
A snake can easily swallow an animal four times its own 
diameter. In fact, boa constrictors manage to get into 
their throats even fair sized deer and other large animals. 

In killing the prey in their native state they constrict 
it tightly in their folds until all movement on the part of 
the doomed animal ceases. The popular idea that they 
first crush the bones before beginning the swallowing 
process is erroneous. 

Mr. Ditmars has observed some very remarkable phe- 
nomena in connection with the digestive powers of the 
large snakes. It seems that the gastric juices of their 
stomachs are so powerful that they dissolve even the 
bones and teeth of the animals they have swallowed. A 
peculiar fact is that on occasions when the snake has acci- 
dentally swallowed one of its own teeth the tooth will be 
found undigested; whereas the teeth of its prey always 
disappear in the snake’s digestive process. 

When a valued snake in the New York Zoo refuses to 
take kindly to plucked chicken, and lets months roll by 
without any evident intention to eat, no matter how en- 
ticing the food which is offered it, measures have to be 
tuken to prevent it from committing suicide. Usually 
large snakes are placed in cages with several others of 
their kind. It is a difficult matter to extract from his cage 
one of the snakes without exciting the others. 

The greatest precautions have to be taken by those 
conducting the food-compelling operations. Under Cura- 
tor Ditmars are assistants Charles Snyder, Frederick Dahl 
and George Stockesdale. It is the province of the first 
named assistant to enter the python cage and throw 


— over the heads of the snakes which are not to be 
ed. 


This task is not free from danger. Aside from the 
fact that the snakes might envelop the man in their coils, 
the man runs great risks from bites. The bite of the 
python, anaconda, and others of his class, is not poisonous, 
but it is very painful. 

These snakes have well developed teeth and powerful 
jaws. There are four rows of teeth in the upper jaw and 
two in the lower. The teeth are very sharp. When 2 boa 
constrictor bites he shuts his mouth tightly and pulls back 
with his strong neck muscles. This tears the flesh and 
makes a frightful wound. 

Watching his opporttinity and ready to leap from the 
cage at the slightest sign of danger, Assistant Snyder 
throws a small gray blanket over the head of each snake. 
As soon as the snake’s head is covered by the blanket he 
remains quiet, as a rule. There are times, however, when 
the snake resents being blanketed in this fashion, and in- 
sists on popping his head out as soon as the blanket 
tcuches him. At times it takes several hours to get the 
heads of the snakes covered. 

When the snakes have been covered the one to be fed 
is seized by the body just back of the head. With a re- 
toarkably quick movement the head. of the snake is then 
drawn from the cage. 

As soon as the snake has been pulled from his cage he 
begins to resent the treatment. His coils mount up with 
wonderful rapidity. At this point, Assistants Dahl and 
Stockdale throw thmselves upon the reptile and prevent 
him from constricting. The greatest care has to be taken 
in performing this task in order not to let the snake get 
the folds of his body about any of the men. 

They keep well outside the terrible circles by jumping 
ever the snake’s body whenever he gets them in “chan- 
cery,” as it were. This often requires a nimbleness on 
the part of the assistants which would be almost laughable 
were it not so fraught with danger. 

When the body of the snake has been drawn entirely 
cut of the cage, from twelve to fifteen other men throw 
their weight on the folds of the snake and compel it to 
remain in a straight line. 

The snake is then carried out into a large room in the 
reptile house, where its enforced meal awaits it. Usually 
a meal for one of the big anacondas or pythons consists of 
five or six guinea pigs strung together. They have been 
killed and soaked in water previous to the feeding hour. 
The guinea pigs are attached to a long pole. The jaws of 
the snake are forced open, and this pole, with the pig’s 
attached, is thrust down the snake’s throat. When the 
pole has passed down about one-sixth of the snake’s 
length, it is withdrawn minus the guinea pigs. 

p to this time the snake has offered very little resist- 
ance, save for the first rebellious paroxysm. Now, how- 
ever, he begins to assert himself very forcibly. He makes 
desperate efforts to rid himself of his meal by a series of 
convulsions which would do credit to any contortionist. 
Jt seems to an onlooker as if he were trying to tie him- 
self in knots, from a half hitch to a “granny.” The fifteen 
men are swayed about as if they were mere children. It 
requires all their combined force to keep the reptile 
straight. If once he is allowed to draw himself into a 
knot coil all the feeding has to be done over again. 

_After about five minutes’ of strenuous effort to free 
himself from the hands of his captor the snake seems 
finally to reconsider his decision not to swallow his food. 
One can observe the guinea pigs go down through the body 
cf the reptile in the form of a great lump. hen it has 
reached about half the length it comes to a standstill. 

The snake is now taken back to the cage. The door is 

ied and the head of the snake is thrust in. The rest 
of his body is forced in after him, and the door is closed 
eet ae ne ls ea eee oe 
other snakes from darting out; for, while the a’ snake 
is being fed, they usually emerge from their blankets and 


are on the qui vive for a chance to get out as soon as the 
door is opened. 

When the fed snake finds himself back in his cage he 

begins to take life easily once more. In one corner of his 
abode is a tank of water. Into this he crawls, coiling his 
folds about until he lies in a compact heap, with his head 
beneath the surface of the water. Here he will remain, 
occasionally coming to the surface to breathe, for many 
days. He is digesting his dinner. This is a rather slow 
process. 
_ Several of the larger snakes in the collection are fed 
in this way about once every ten days. After two or three 
compulsory feedings boa constrictors begin to take to their 
food naturally. They will eat, when they have become 
used to captivity, rats, mice, chickens, rabbits and small 
birds and animals. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Short Talks on Taxidermy. 
I1.—Skinning the Bird. 


It 1s not well to begin to skin a specimen immediately 
after it has been killed. It should lie for an hour or two, 
in order that it may cool and the blood and other juices 
cf the body somewhat harden. If the. bird be skinned 
too soon, the blood is likely to flow freely, and to make 
more or less trouble by wetting and soiling the feathers. 
You will provide against an undue amount of moisture 
in your specimen by having at hand a saucer or small dish 
of fine corn meal, which is to be sprinkled over—and 
will dry up—any moisture that makes its appearance. 

A small pine table is good to skin on, and it is well to 
spread over this an open newspaper, which, at the end of 
the work, can be rolled up, with all the loose feathers, 
bits of flesh, scattered poison, etc., in it, and then can be 
thrust into the kitchen fire. Of course, one can skin a 
bird on his knee, or on pretty nearly any support when 
he knows how, but it is just as well to work, at first, at 
least, in the way which is easiest. 

Suppose that you have returned to the house, have 
spread out your various implements on the table; have 
your specimen now cool and rigid before you. Look 
closely at the bird as it lies there. If you are going to 
make a skin, your ambition should be to so prepare the 
specimen that it will look as nearly as possible like the 
dead bird. Note, therefore, the appearance of the bird as 
it lies on its back. Its bill neither sticks straight up in 
the air, nor points directly out in the line of the body, 
but is turned up at an angle of 30 of 40 degrees with 
the horizontal. The bird is plump and round throughout, 
but the breast is fuller than the belly. The points of the 
wings almost meet under the tail, and the feathers of the 
sides of the neck and breast cover the margin of the wing 
at its bend and part way back to the tip. If you turn 
the bird on its side you will see that the back is not flat 
from side to side, but is rounded, and that when the bird 
is lying on its back the shoulders do not fall down and 
rest on the table, but stand up above it. The sides of the 
head about the eyes are more or less flat, yet the eye 
itself is full. If your skin is to be a good one it must 
resemble the dead bird. 

After you have considered the specimen and have its 
form pretty well in your eye, you may as well begin to take 
off the skin. ‘The stiffest and longest parts of the bird, 
and those leagt easy to handle, are the wings. For con- 
venience in. handling, it is customary to break the wing 
bones close to the body, except in cases where it is de- 
sired to mount a bird with spread wings; but we are 
now talking only about making skins. For a small bird 
you may, with your forceps, or your pliers, crush each 
wing bone close to the body on either side. Now place 
the bird on its back on the table, lying so that you can 
conveniently use your right hand in skinning. Some of 
the books recommend that the bird’s head should be 
directed to the left; others, that it should point away 
from you. It really makes no difference, the desirable 
point being that it should lie so that it is most convenient 
to your hand. The feathers of the breast and belly must 
be parted by the fingers of the left hand, if you are right 
handed, and the naked skin exposed. Take your médium- 
sized knife, one with the blade not over two inches long, 
and make a cut from the middle of the breast bone down 
teward the tail, until you reach the vent. Since you 
merely wish to separate the skin from the body you 
should try to cut only through the skin. Over the breast 
muscles, where the cut begins, it makes very little differ- 
ence whether you cut deep or not, but when you have 
passed beyond the breast, and are cutting through the 
skin over the belly, you must make short strokes, other- 
wise you are likely to cut not only through the skin, but 
through tissues covering the belly, and even into the in- 
testines ; and if you do this you will set free more or less 
fluid matter, which will be in your way and will very 
likely soil the feathers. If an undue amount of moisture 
appears, scatter a pinch or two of the cornmeal over it, 
and this will keep the fluid from spreading. 

When you have cut down to the vent, take the skin on 
the left-hand side of the cut in your thumb and finger and 
lift it up, and then introduce the flat handle of your 
scalpel, if this is the implement you are using, and work 
it around, backward and forward, pushing the body of 
the bird away from the skin. With a little practice you 
can do this very quickly, and with entire safety to the 
skin; whereas, if you use the edge of the knife, you may 
either cut the skin, or cut more or less flesh from the 
bedy, which will afterward have to be cleaned off from 
the skin. 

After you have worked the skin away from the body 
you will see just about opposite the posterior end of the 
breast bone the knee of the bird sticking up inside the 
skin. Take hold of this, either with the right-hand 
fingers, or with the point of the knife and the thumb, 
and with the forefinger and thumb of the left hand work 
the skin down toward the foot, es pushing the skin, 
never as it; then cut the leg off at the knee joint, 
either by pressing with your knife against your thumb, or 
with the scissors, and cut the flesh through to the skin. 
Be careful, however, not to cut through the skin. This 
can be avoided by holding your left under the 

while the thumb holds the leg below knee; then 
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skin you will feel it on your left forefinger, and can 
avoid cutting too deep. f 

Now, turn the bird around end for end; that is to say, 
if, when you began, it lay with its tail toward you, now 
turn it so that it lies with its head toward you. Or, if 
when you started the head was to your left, turn it around 
so that the head points to the right, and perform on the 
other side of the bird precisely the operations that you 
did before. When you have completed them, both the 
legs are cut off. Now, taking the bird’in your left hand, 
place it on the end of its breast, with the back toward you 
and so that the tail sticks straight up in the air. Bend 
the tail over toward your body, introduce the point of 
your knife under the tail bone, that is to say, just in 
front of what would be the pope’s nose in a turkey, and 
placing your thumb on the bone, cut through it. Do this 
carefully, and above all, do not put your knife in deep 
enough to cut the skin on top of the tail, and do not be 
so violent in cutting through this bone as to permit your 
sharp knife to cut your thumb. For this cut the scissors 
may be used, but even with them you must be careful not 
to cut the skin over the tail. 

Now push down the tail and its attached skin, and you 
will see that it will begin to slip easily from the almost 
fleshless bones of the back. You should hold the tail 
bone between thumb and forefinger of right hand and push 
the skin down the back with the left. 

Beware of pulling the skin under any circumstances. 
In working it down over the back either use your thumb 
nail or the handle of your scalpel, and do not work in 
one place only, but push the skin down evenly all around 
the back and sides. You will find that it will go very 
easily, and before you know it the tail bone and 
the thighs will be free from the skin. It is 
easy to keep working the skin down until the 
neck near the body and the wings are free. 
The wing bones having been broken, the wings 
are attached to the breast only by some strings of muscle, 
which are to be cut through. Then, holding the bird’s 
bedy in your left hand, grasp the inside of the skin on 
beth sides of the breast between the right thumb and fore- 
finger, press the two flaps of the skin together, and hold- 
ing them firmly, move the hand down toward the head, 
ard you will see that the skin will strip smoothly and 
essily from the breast, and your whole bird skin, turned 
inside out, will be hanging to the body by the bird’s neck. 

Still remembering not to pull on the skin in any way, 
put your right thumb and fingers close around the bird’s 
neck bone, and gently shove the skin down toward the 
head. It will slip along, and finally turn over the head, 
just as a glove finger turns inside out, until presently you 


Condemned to Death. 


My doctor had just left me. He had been with me 
for two hours. He had examined me thoroughly and 
scientifically, He had tried to be kind. He wanted to 
get away without telling me, but I had cornered him, 
and demanded to know how I was and what was the 
matter with me. I had fainted in my office and been 
carried to my rooms the day before. Finally he told 
me, in the kindest way possible, that I had not over a 
month to live. I asked him why, and what was the 
matter of me. He said, “You have burnt yourself out. 
You have overworked. You could have saved yourself 
if you had qujt a year or six months ago, or even three 
months ago, but you are almost gone, and have one 
kind of consymption.” I asked if there was no hope. 
“None,” says he, “the days of miracles are past.” We 
had been close friends, the Doc. and I, and I saw tears 
in his eyes. He took me by the hand, looked me long 
in the eye, and then went away silently. 

I lay on my couch dazed. Where were my great 
financial ambitions now? What would my prospective 
millions be worth to me now, if I had them? Suppose 
that I had lived on ten, twenty or thirty years more, and 
piled on to the ample fortune that I already had, and 
was then facing what I was now? What would it all 
be worth to me? Nothing. I would then regret that 
I had not taken some pleasure in life, and that I had not 
taken time to bring round me a home and more friends. 
Then my thoughts ran on, and I saw that I had already 
made just as bad a mistake, although the figures were 
not quite so large. Here I am, thirty-eight years old, 
with no family and no relatives to speak of; wealthy, 
respected, and well known in the business world, and 
condemned to die. I would give it all to exchange 
pisos with a strong, healthy working man, that goes 

ome to his family at night satisfied with his life. ell, 
I can soon get ready to go. An hour with my lawyer 
to-morrow, a few papers to sign, a few friends to see, 
and I will drop out, and a few days later I will be for- 
gotten. Then I drop away and sleep. 

I dream, and again I ama boy at play on my father’s 
farm. I am in the forest, silence is around me; even 
the birds are still. How sweet the air, and how beau- 
tiful the colors. This is surely rest, and such satisfying 
rest. I breathe in the fragrance, and sleep on. Some 
one speaks and I awake. It is the doctor, His kind 
heart has called him back to me. He tries to look 
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will see the back of the bird’s head, and the skin will 
a to the carcass only by certain attachments about the 
ead. 

It must be remembered that this cannot be done with 
all birds; for ducks, woodpeckers, and some other birds, 
have the head too large—or the neck too small—to be 
turned inside out in this way. Mention will be made of 
this later. 

The two most obvious attachments of the skin to the 
skull are now the ear membranes, which run back into the 
ear cavities on either side of the back of the skull. These 
must not be cut, but should be seized between the thumb 
and finger nails, close to the skull, and pulled gently out. 
They may tear, but ifmie work is done carefully they will 
not tear much. When’ both are loosened, the skin will 
siip down a very short distance, to catch again at the eyes. 

The removal of these is somewhat more difficult, for 
czre must be taken not to cut the eyelids, and not to cut 
into the eye, which is full of moisture that if broken 
will run out through the bill and may ruin the skin. 
Either with your forceps or with your finger nails, lift 
the skin away from the skull, and cutting close to the 
skull, directing the edge of your knife forward, you will 
soon cut through the tissue which unites the eyelid and 
the eye, and after you have done this it is easy to continue 
cutting this tissue, and to avoid touching either of the 
delicate parts. Do the same thing on the other side, and 
then push the skin down to the bill. Then take the 
handle of your scalpel and thrust it into the eye socket, 
just in front of the eye, and scoop the eye out. It will 
come easily, and no great force need be exerted. The 
seme thing is to be done on the other side. Then, with 
the blade of your knife, cut the neck off close to the skull; 
or, if the bird is small, cut away the back and under part 
of the skull, without, however, interfering with the jaw 
bones. If properly done enough of the skull will be 
t-ken away to permit you to introduce into the brain 
cavity either the handle of your scalpel, or a flattened 
stick, with which all the brain must be removed. If 
there is much flesh about the jaws, or the roof of the 
mouth, remove it by taking your scissors and cutting out 
a triangular slice of bone parallel with the jaws. The 
point of the scissors should be introduced just within the 
mandible at the back, and a cut made parallel with the 
mandible, and reaching forward to below the eye. A 
similar cut on the other side will meet the first one, and 
the wedge of bone with its adhering flesh can be lifted 
out. Your skin is now free from the body, and needs 
cnly to be cleaned, poisoned and turned back again. 

AMATEUR, 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


cheery, and says, “Well, old man, how do you feel 
now?” “Wait,” I reply. Then, as I came out from my 
sleep and my dream and to myself, it seemed that I 
could still smell the. fresh grass and green leaves. I 
sighed, “I feel better since I went to the woods.” He 
glanced at me and smiled. “So you have dreamed,” 
said he. “No,” I replied, “I really went.” We were 
both silent for some time, then a new resolution took 
hold of me. “Doc.,” I says, “if I have got to die I 
am going to die in the woeds, and the farther back in 
the woods the better I shall like it, and I want to be 
buried right where I die.” His reply was, “If you had 
done that three months ago you would have had a 
chance to live.” So it was fixed. My lawyers came. I 
signed a will, naming some far away cousins and some, 
no doubt, good charities, of which I knew nothing. 
Deeds were signed and a telegram sent to a long, gaunt 
man that I had hunted with in the north, and he came, 
and he and I started on a long trip.. We finally stopped, 
and high mountains were all around us. A buckboard 
and team with driver were there, and we drove for sev- 
eral hours through gorges, over hills and in beautiful 
valleys, where all was green and the sparkling water 
laughed in the bright sunshine. Then we stopped at a 
rude but beautiful log house. A big man with a great 
beard came out, and a gentle, kind-faced lady took me 
by the hand and said, “Welcome,” and I was at home. 
Then began my first real life. My long Yankee 
friend, whom I will call Joe, took me in hand. We 
walked out early, and Joe would not let me sit down 
till I told him I was tired. Then more walks. Later 
on he took along a trout rod, and I fished for trout. 
And such trout as these were. Joe had a faculty of 
keeping me interested in something; he never seemed 
to give me time to think of myself. One week went by, 
and I had not had time to think much about dying. 
Another week, and I could feel myself stronger. With 
my hand I felt the muscles of my legs and shouted, 
“Joe, I am not going to die.” A broad grin spread 
over his face, and he said, “I’ve knowed thet fer a 
week.” Could it be true? Joe urged care and going 
slow, and we went slow, but each day increased our 
walks, and finally a rifle was added to the trout rod, 
and then came life in earnest. A deer was shot. As I 
gained in strength, higher up the mountain we went, 
and an elk dropped before my rifle; and I realized that 
I was a well man again, and far stronger than I had 
ever been before. But what a change had come over 
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A New Dusky Grouse. 


In Vol. XX. of the Bulletin of the American Museum 
of Natural History, Mr. Frank M. Chapman, Assistant 
Curator of Birds and Mammals in the Museum, describes 
a new grouse from California. This is a hitherto un- 
noticed form of the dusky or blue grouse, to which Mr. 
Chapman has given the name of Dendragapus obscurus 
Serre; the blue grouse of the Sierra or high mountains. 
The new form differs from the sooty grouse in being much 
paler above, but with heavier cross markings of brown and 
gray above, in the practical absence of neck tufts, whiter 
throat and paler under parts. Its range is given as Cali- 
fornia, in the forested portions of the Transition and 
Boreal zones, east of the humid coast belt and south 
oon the Sierra to Mt. Pinos, north to Fort Klamath, 

re. 

Mr. Chapman has made ari extensive comparison of this 
new form with the older ones, and concludes that 
although the Sierra grouse more nearly resembles obscurus 
than it does fuliginosus, it apparently has been derived 
from the latter rather than from the former. In other 
words, it represents the southern extension of the north- 


west coast form and not a westward extension of the 
Rocky Mountain form. 


What Bird is This? 


Katamazoo, Mich., April 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I notice a query in your Natural History col- 
umns by F. M., “What Bird is This?” 

We have the greater and least bitterns in large num- 
bers in this neighborhocd. In the spring—their breeding 
season—they make the peculiar noise F. M. speaks of. 
They can be heard a great distance, and the cry sounds 
like a person throwing rocks in the water very rapidly. 
Some of my neighbors call them pile drivers. I have 


never been able to see them when they go through this 
performance. A, 


What is the Egg? 


Brooxiyn, N. Y., April 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The egg mentioned by J. L. Davison in this week’s issue 
would seem to be that of the English starling. 

No end of these birds have wintered in New York city 
zor several years, and while I was not aware that the 
starling’s range had extended so far as Lockport, it is 
not improbable that a few birds have wandered that far. 

Like its fellow winter resident, the English sparrow, 
the starling seems to be getting into the habit of breeding 
early and often. ES & 





me. I had no desire for the old life. In fact, I had a 
dread of a thought of the city. The forest had saved 
me, and I belonged to the forest and the mountains. 
The waterfalls called me, the rocky streams talked with 
me, and the green earth welcomed me to my proper 
home. ; 

Out on the plain where two rivers meet there is a 
ranch. It is mine and Joe’s. He has a cottage there, 
and cares for the cowboys and me. In his home he has 
a prim New England wife, and two fine boys toddle 
round his knee. We are happy. There is not a stronger 
man or better rifle shot for miles around. I weigh 190 
pounds. ; 

Last fall I sent for Doc. and he came. I met him 
at the train on a wild bronco. I tried to shake his 
arm off, and shook till he plead for mercy. I offered 
him a bronco to ride home, but he looked the bronco 
over, and begged so hard that I let him ride in the 
buckboard, while I rode along and showed him how a 
“corpse” could ride. , 

Mrs. Joe is calling us to supper, so I will say 
bake So Lone. 


—_ 


“Lyons bones have no marrow in them, and are so hard 
that they will strike fire. Their neck is made of one stiff 
bone, without any vertebras. They have five claws on the 
hinder foot, and the balls of their eyes are black. Lyons 
eat but once in two days, and drink in like manner. 
Formerly in England a Lyon could tell noble blood from 
base. There is a variety of Lyon with human faces. As 
for the rest, the taile of a Lyon is very long, which they 
shake oftentimes, and by beating their sides therewith 
they provoke themselves to fight. The nether part of this 
taile is full of haire and gristles, and some are of opinion 
that there is therein a little sting wherewithal the Lyon 
pricketh itselfe.”—Four Footed Beastes, 1607. 


“THe camel hath a manifold belly, either because he 
hath a great body, or, because he eats Thorny and Woody 
substances. God hath provided for the concoction. Pud- 
dle water is sweet to him, nor will he drink of river water, 
till he hath troubled it with his foot. He lives a hundred 
years, unless the Ayre agree not with him. When they 
are on a journey they do not whip them forward; but they 
sing to them, whereby they run so fast that men can 
kardly follow them.”—Four Footed Beastes, 1607, 
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Origin of N. A. Mammals. 


From the Eighth Annual Report of the New York 
Zoological Society is reprinted, and issued separately, 
a paper of much interest to naturalists and oe 
hunters. This is “The Origin and Relationships of the 
Large Mammals of North America,” by Mr. Madison 
Grant, Secretary of the New York Zoological Society. It 
is a brief review of the living large mammals of the 
United States and Canada, and an attempt to trace their 
past history, the continent of their origin and the time of 
their reaching the new world. 

In many respects there is a close resemblance between 
the faunas of the new and the old world, but even where 
the resemblance is most close, American naturalists—dif- 
fering in this respect from those of Europe—believ> that 
there is never specific identity—except in some circum- 
polar forms. 

It is to the paleontologists that we must turn for in- 
formation about the ancestry of existing mammals, This 
science has in many cases given us definite proof of 
descent, not only in the well-known case of the horse, but 
also in a number of other groups. Mr. Grant tells us of 
the radiation of certain groups of primitive mammals in 
the early tertiary, of the development and specialization 
ef these groups, and the decline of the extraordinary and 
highly specialized types which has been evolved. 

At the very last of the tertiary and beginning of the 
post-tertiary or pleistocene, the fauna of North America 
‘was numerous and varied, including camels, horses, ground 
sloths, elephants, and many carnivors, among them the 
sabre-toothed tiger. Most of these were swept away by 
the glaciers which followed, but Mr. Grant believes that 
the common deer, the pronghorn, the peccaries and the 
raccoons—distinctly American types—are survivors of this 
fauna. During tertiary time, at various intervals, broad 
land connections are believed to have existed between 
North America and the continent of Europe and Asia, 
over the present Bering Sea. Over such a land bridge 
animals might readily have passed in either direction. 

The original home of the wapiti, for example, was prob- 
ably in Asia, where to-day exist forms so like the Amer- 
ican elk that they are called by their describers sub-species 
of Cervus canadensis. 

The means by which animals may have reached this con- 
tinent are migration by possible land bridge over the At- 
lantic, migration from South America, development in 
North America and finally—most important and most 

robable of all—migration from Eurasia by way of the 

ring Sea. Mr. Grant believes that the raccoons, the pec- 
caries, the pronghorn, and the typical American deerknown 
as Odocoileus, all originated in North America; but the re- 
maining large mammals, the wapiti, bison, muskox, moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goats, many cats, including the 
lynxes, bears, otters, wolverine, fisher, martin, mink and 
beaver, are all more or less recent immigrants from the 
northern continent of the old world. These animals are 
nearly all of them of northern or sub-arctic habit, and 
from this is drawn the inference that the land connection 
between the continents lay far to the north. That. this 
land connection persisted until very recent time is inferred 
from the close relationship of North American mammals 
with the old world forms. 

Mr. Grant takes up the different groups of animals and 
discusses them at considerable length, and his paper will 
be found very attractive by all who are interested in our 
mammals. 


- His First Partridge. 


A FARM lay nestled among the hills bathed in the hazy 
sunshine of an October day; five happy, joyous boys, 
brothers, started from the old farmhouse on that lazy 
autumn day to husk corn in the field. The eldest of the 
lads, about twelve years of age, carried a small shotgun, 
two of the youngest carried a tin pail filled with apples 
to appease the hunger which the arduous labor they were 
about to begin, of husking corn and killing mice in the 
cornfield was sure to bring. 

As they started, their father asked the eldest what he 
was going to do with the gun. He answered.that he was 
going to try to shoot a hen-hawk that was in the habit of 
alighting on an elm tree which stood in the meadow near 
the cornfield. If that father could have read the boy’s 
mind he would have discovered that his real object was 
not to shoot but only to try to shoot the hen-hawk, as he 
well knew that he could not get within gunshot of the 
hawk while on the tree in the meadow, but that he sought 
to shoot a partridge that was in the habit of drumming 
on a log that lay on a wooded hillside near the cornfield. 
To have admitted that he desired to hunt partridge might 
have implied that he would neglect his work at husking 
corn, and in that view his father might have told him to 
leave the gun at home. Hence the hawk story. 

The boys joyously started for the cornfield, gun and all. 
They had not been many minutes at work before the 
hawk soared and circled above their heads, and descend- 
ing alighted upon the elm in the meadow. Now was the 
opportunity; gun in hand, the boy started toward the 
hawk, but before he had gotten within forty rods of the 
tree the hawk again soared, circling high up in the sun- 
shine. The boy at once hurriedly dived into the brush 
on the hillside. 

He well knew where the log lay. Many times he had 
listened to the drumming of the bird on that log, had 
sat upon the log, seen stray feathers and the droppings 
of the bird; had even seen that proud bird strutting back 
and forth on the log drumming in ail his glory, and had 
heard the whirr of his swift wings as he flew away. He 
had longed and longed again and again for the time to 
come when he could have a gun and make that bird his 
cwn. He traversed a broad circle and approached the 
log from the bottom of the hill, worked cautiously up 
the hill toward the log, his heart full of nervous antici- 

tion wondering if the bird would be there. At length 
he came within sight of the log. Carefully he raised his 
head above the twigs and leaves that surrounded him and 
what a sight met his gaze. There on the log sat the bird, 
craning his neck first on one side and then on the other 
to see what caused the noise made by the approaching 


ag the boy’s eyes became twice their natural 
size, his heart leaped into his throat, he almost ceased to 


breathe, and although he was within easy gunshot of the 
bird, he instantly resolved—through fear that he might 
iail of his mark—to get nearer. He dropped on his knees, 
crawled behind a large hemlock tree a rod or two 
nearer the log, again raised his head for another look. 
There sat the bird still craning his neck. 

By this time the boy had ceased to breathe, his eyes 
fairly bulged out of their sockets, his heart thumped so 
loudly against his breast that he feared the sound it made 
would frighten the bird away. Although he had scarcely 
strength sufficient to do it, he raised the gun to his shoul- 
der, closed his left eye, looked over the barrel of his gun 
with his right, aimed at the bird, pulled the trigger, and, 
- his utter astonishment, the bird fell backward off the 
og. 

Then commenced a scramble through the brush to get 
the bird, and although he was no more than forty feet 
trom it when he fired the gun, he stubbed his toe and fell 
upon the ground at least three times in making that dis- 
tance. At last he tumbled over the log from which the 
bird had fallen, and fell, panting and exhausted, prostrate 
upon the ground, the expiring bird beating the ground 
with its wings by his side. Oh, joy! Oh, happiness com- 
plete! He had killed his first partridge. His hand was 
upon the bird. He held it in his arms. It was his— 
actually his own. ; 

As soon as his heart ceased palpipating and he had 
recovered his strength sufficiently, he started on a rapid 
journey to the cornfield to show his trophy. Only a 
short stop was made in the cornfield, the work of killing 
mice, roasting apples and potatoes in a bonfire and husk- 
ing corn instantly ceased, and five boys ran, shouting 
with glee, back to the dear old farmhouse again. 

Reader, if you were born upon a farm and spent 
your childhood there you know the happiness of such a 
day. To roam through the woods with dog and gun, to 
climb the hillsides’ gentle slopes, to lie upon the ground 
in the soft shadow of the trees, dreaming of the wonders 
that he would some day perform, to be startled from his 
reverie by the unexpected whirr of a partridge’s wings 
cr to be aroused into sudden energy by the point of the 
deg; these were the joys that came to that boy after that 
eventful day, the recollection of which still brings to his 
memory most exquisite charms. Many a bird fell and 
many a bird escaped at the crack of his gun; but, hit or 
miss, the love of the pursuit never left him. In after years 
during the struggle and turmoil of a busy life, sur- 
rounded by greed and contention, he looks back to the 
joys of those innocent peaceful days as something almost 
heavenly. To have had parents who knew only good, 
and sisters and brothers whom he loved beyond the power 
ef expression who shared his pleasures—sorrows he had 
none—was his lot in youth, the memory of which softens 
his heart and awakens its best impulses. In many of 
the most bitter struggles that came to him later, when 
discouragement and despair almost destroyed all hope in 
his soul, the memory of those days—those happy days of 
his youth—returned like a sweet dream to restore again 
his drooping courage. Henry F. Coupe. 





Deers’ Powers of Scent. 


Last summer the question of the power of scent m 
animals was discussed in ForEsT AND STREAM, and I 
was tempted to join in the fray, but the subject seemed 
to be in the hands of, those of greater experience than 


imine, so I kept out of harm’s way. But now that I 
thave the time to write, as I did not then, and as Jack 
*Frost has probably-checked the blood thirst of those 


who raised their manes and lowered their horns against 
each other over Kipling’s lines, I dare make a report 
of one instance that five deer showed conclusively that 
they possessed the power of scent. - « 

In the spring of 1897 I with others was engaged ih 
digging prospect holes in the quartz rocks of the Boar 
Tusk group of mountains in Polk county, Arkansas, 
seeking gold and silver, and four of us lived in a 12x 16 
board shanty, from January until July, in the heart of 
the woods and mountains. 

About the last of March we sunk a prospect hole 
upon a quartz lode, four miles from the cabin, and as 
the leaves were filled with wood-ticks, and partially hid 
the snakes, we burned the country over one very 
foggy morning, and following our blazed trail we started 
to make a path to and from the cabin. On the fourth 
morning after the burning of the leaves three of us had 
passed over the trail and had reached the foot of the 
last mountain we must cross to reach our work, when 
we sat down upon a log to take a short rest before 
climbing the mountain side. While resting one of us 
saw five deer about half a mile further north, on the side 
of the mountain, slightly below us, to which he called 
the attention of the others, and then we silently watched 
them as they came up within an eighth of a mile of 
where we were, and then turned off at an angle and 
walked away from us to a distance of a third of a mile, 
when their course led them to the trail we were mak- 
ing. With loud snorts from some of the herd they all 
stretched their necks and put their noses to the ground, 
and then one took the lead and with nose close to the 
ground took the trail and started toward us, the others 
following, all seemingly following the scent of the trail 
like a well-broken dog about to flush a quail, stepping 
slowly, as if ready to com@to a point at any moment. 
In this manner they came up within thirty yards of 
where we were sitting, when the trail, turning around 
the top of a fallen tree, and when they were almost in 
a line with us on the log, a slight breath of air from 
the mountain side passed from behind us direct to the 
deer, then up came every head, and no dogs in the hunt- 
ing field ever made finer points than those deer made 
en us, standing like statues for probably one or two 
minutes, until one of the party said, “I’m going to 
throw a rock at them,” and reached for one. At this 
the herd broke from their point, and ran off about 100 
yards, and then all stopped and faced us again, but 
on the movements made in throwing the rock they all 
turned and loped over the hill out of sight. This herd 
consisted of three old ones and what we judged to be 
two yearlings, three does and one large and one small 
buck, and the strangest thing about their actions was 
that the largest buck was following the smaller one, 


and the last one upon the trail, while the does were all 
in front of the bucks, with the largest one in the lead. 
Why they acted as they did, unless they did not follow 
the scent will have to be explained by some one who 
understands deer better than W. F. R. 


A Hunt in Costa Rica. 


THE afternoon of an October day, 1902, found me at 
Las Lomas station, a small village on the railroad line 
running from Port Limon to San José, the capital of 
Costa Rica,*Central America. This was to be my starting 
point for a trip into the southeastern part of Costa Rica 
after peccaries (wild pigs), and any other game found in 
this locality. The way was to be through the jungle, 
filled with swamps, poisonous snakes and wild animals, 
with here and there an Indian village. 

Las Lomas boasted of a few huts and a commissary, 
to the manager of which I had a letter asking him to 
find me two reliable men to pack my things and act as 
guides. That night I spent at the commissary listening 
to stories of adventures with animals and venomous 
snakes, among them the deadly coral snake, with which, 
later on, I formed a closer and dreadful acquaintance. 

The next morning found me up before daybreak. My 
two men were ready. They were Jamaica negroes, and 
both good hunters. I would rather have a good Jamaica 
negro than a dozen native peons. They are trustworthy, 
interested in the work, and cheerful companions on a 
hunting trip. I had with me one 12-bore shotgun, a 
-30-30 carbine rifle and a pistol, beside the long knife or 
machete always carried in that country. 

The first half day was easy going, as we followed well 
beaten paths through large rubber plantations. No game 
was seen, but occasionally a beautiful tucan or some other 
bright tropical bird flashed across our-path, and we heard 
the call of the wild turkey off in the distance. This is 
not the turkey of the north, but a much smaller bird of 
dull plumage with a small head and shrill call. 

After leaving the rubber trees, the going became harder. 
Here a small stream was to be crossed, there a large 
fallen tree to be clambered over—a tree quite unlike 
those of the north, being covered and wrapped with 
creepers and foliage in every direction. When one of 
these trees falls it carries down this mass in a grand 
jvmble, which continues to live and grow. You may judge 
how vegetation thrives in the tropics when by actual 
calculation and measurement a wild bamboo has been 
known to grow twenty-four feet in nineteen days, and 
a wild banana tree eight feet in six days. Under such 
conditions one can see what a dense thicket is formed 
by the falling of a tree 150 feet high. 

In places such as this one man advanced and cut the 
tangle of creepers even waist high, the others followed, 
sometimes crouching, other times creeping on hands and 
knees, but always with eyes wide open to guard against 
poiscnous reptile or spider. This continued till almost 
dark, and it was then time to look for a camp for the 
night. At Iast a place was discovered on a small hill 
ang ‘fairly clear of undergrowth. After leveling with our 
machétes all the growth over the space needed, the two 
men cut down some black palms, made a lean-to, and 
covered it with palm leaves. ‘They ‘then collected enough 
wood to keep the fire going, and spread down rubber 
biamkets and coverings. The camp being ready for 
occupancy, some coffee, bread and a can of corned beet 
brought from the commissary made up our evening bill 
cf fare, and after a pipe full everybody turned in. The 
day had been a hard one, and we wanted to rise early 
and start by daylight. ‘ 

Our troubles now began. I was almost in the arms of 
Morpheus when the gnats began their work, but’’by 
crawling entirely under the blanket and leaving just the 
merest hole to breathe through I could escape thein. 
I fell fast asleep, but suddenly began to dream that I 
was tied to a tree and that Indians were amusing them- 
selves by sticking spears into me. They kept coming 
closer and closer, and at last I awoke to find that part of 
the dream was true; something was_ sticking’ spears into 
me, but not Indians. In making the lean-to the men 
had interfered with the road belonging to a city of ants 
and they had resented it. The rest of the night was spent 
hunting ants, and to this day I carry the marks of that 
siruggle. 

At last the sky showed the approach of day. After a 
hasty breakfast of coffee and bread we started again, up 
hill and down, now cutting and now crawling. At noon 
we stopped for a hunk of bread and a smoke, and now 
at any moment we expected to come in sight of the 
Indian village. Once during the morning we had crossed 
an old pig trail and the track of a tapir, and stopped to 
listen, to the call of a turkey, but so distant that we did 
not seek it. 

At three in the afternoon we had come on a well 
beatea path that led to the Indian village we were look- 
ing for, where we were to make our permanent camp. 
The head man or chief came to meet us. After I had 

iven him to understand that I desired to stay there and 

unt, and wanted a house of some kind, he commenced 
to bargain. If I would give him my rifle when I left 
he would give me a fine house, or even the shotgun 
might do. I explained to him that I would very gladly 
do so, only I should more than likely use up all the 
shells, and then what use would be the gun to him? 
Well, then, would I give him so much money, naming 
cnough to keep him in luxury for a year. No, I would 
not do that; but I offered to pay for a guide to go with 
me hunting, giving him and his people all the meat TF 
shot. After much haggling this was agreed upon, with 
the addition of a few dollars for himself, and Shes in- 
treduced to my quarters. 

The Cherripos were supposed to have among them some 
of the best hunters in Costa Rica, and they were. But 
how they lived, or rather how their children lived to 
grow up and prolong the race, I could never see, ‘for 
almost every child was a weakling, deformed from the 
want of proper nourishment and given to eating sand and 
dirt, which causes them to lose their teeth and hair, and 
nine times out of ten die. The ter part of the evening 
was spent by a large fire in front of the hut in inter- 
viewing aspirants for the position of guide. 

That night I had dirinef with my new friends, and 





when it was brought, in oné big earthen dish containing 
some sort of stew, I did not want to ask just what it was,’ 
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for when one is hungry and far away from table ap- 
pointments they do not stop to question, so with a tor- 
tilla for a plate, everybody, including the domestic ani- 
mals, gathered around this family dish, scooping out their 
portion. At dusk everyone turned in; the family laid on 
mats and the writer on his blankets, and what a night! 
filled as the hut was, and though it was not quite as bad 
as the night with the ants, it would have been more con- 
ducive to a night’s good sleep if the family house pig 
nad reftained from snoring. 

After donning hunting costume and taking breakfast 
at daybreak and stuffing a few tortillas in our pocket 
lag, we were ready to travel. I found the most com- 
furtable costume for hunting in the tropics to consist 
of a pair of ordinary high rubber soled canvas tennis 
shoes, canvas leggins, and overalls, with a thin ‘mder- 
shirt and kerchief, your ammunition in a good heavy 
belt thrown over one shoulder and strapped under the 
armpit on the other side. Matches, tobacco, and food 
were carried in a small bag hanging from the other shoul- 
cer. This leaves one light of foot, so that he can follow 
a trail all day. The advantage of the canvas shoes is 
that one may carry a half dozen pairs of such shoes to 
one pair of heavy hunting boots, and thus one can always 
siart in the morning with dry shoes. This costume is as 
near a copy as a white man can come to the hunter of the 
tropics, who goes without shoes, but wraps his legs from 
the ankle to the knee in an old piece of canvas as a 
protection from the thorns and snakes, but leaves his feet 
bare. 

We started out for a large swamp where peccaries 
had been seen a short time before. The Indian led the 
way, going straight through the trackless forest. After 
an hour we came to where footmarks were visible and 
wallows in all directions, but the animals had left the 
Gav before. The track where they had started off was 
well defined, so after them we went, up hill and down, 
sometimes crawling on hands and knees through a 
tungle of creepers, but never daring to make any noise 
jor fear they were close at hand. Once in a while the 
becom of a monkey would come from somewhere away up 
over one’s head. The monkeys are great black fellows 
called black howlers. Their booming can be heard a long 
distance. They are perfectly fearless, never moving, even 
after you have shot in among them... ; 

We followed the tracks of the peccaries till noon, and 
then stopped to take a little refreshment, as the guide 
said they were traveling steadily and it might be impossi- 
ble to come up to them. These animals are of two types, 
the smaller peccary which run in herds of not more than 
twenty-five are marked with a light brown stripe or col- 
lur across the shoulders, and are of uniform dark gray 


‘with heavy bristles. The larger ones are of the 


sume color, but without the stripe or collar and with a 
white jaw and underpart of throat. These travel in 
uroves of fifty to a hundred. They feed while traveling, 
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sometimes anes a direct path or swinging around in 
circles so as to keep near some favorite wallow. 

After a few minutes’ rest we were up and going again, 

this time leaving the pig track and starting to make a 
circuit around to the village. We had just crossed a 
small stream and begun to climb a hill when the guide 
stopped, saying, “Pigs,” for he smelt them; none of us 
were thus educated. Then, by his instructions, we spread 
out and began to creep along the way the guide pointed. 
In a few moments all of us recognized that pigs were 
close by, the odor was strong, like that noticed in enter- 
ing the animal house in a zoological garden. Suddenly 
grunts could be heard, and then we saw them wallowing 
in the mud. There appeared to me (who had 
never before seen the wild pigs) to be hundreds, but 
most likely there were not over fifty. I had singled out 
my victim and fired at the same moment that one of the 
negtoes fired the shotgun, and the other negro the pis- 
tol. In a second the jungle was filled with the grunts 
and squeals of the pigs and the yells and shots of the 
men. It was everyone for himself, and after his trophies. 
The writer rushed along a hillside, hoping to cut off some 
of them, but failed to encounter another. The negroes 
cculd be heard away off somewhere banging away. After 
a while we all assembled to count the slain. One big old 
fellow that the good little rifle had brought down; none 
to the negroes, although the fellow with the shotgun 
swore he had maimed one so badly that he must be lying 
somewhete around. In a few minutes the Indian came 
cragging one in, shot just behind the shoulder, with the 
arrow almost coming out the other side. Where he got 
him, or how he could have been close enough to drive the 
arrow with all that force was a wonder. 
_ After skinning them, leaving the heads on for mount- 
ing purposes, we started for the village, the guide lead- 
ing us in a straight line directly thither. That night we 
stretched the skins and put the skulls in an ant-hill, that 
being the quickest way to clean them, and few taxider- 
mists could have accomplished this task as speedily and 
as well. 

The next day we were out again, but found no pigs. 
We ran into some monkeys called the red howler, and 
were lucky enough to get two, as they are very shy and 
travel like lightning through the treetops. . That night 
we had monkey meat for dinner, and found it delicious. 

For one month I lived among these Indians, hunting 
almost every day and finding them, for all their want 
ef civilized ways, a kind and willing people. To tell of 
the different days and exciting times and animals shot 
would take up too much valuable space. At the end of 
the trip I had ten good large pig skins, one jaguar, and 
thirty-five monkey skins; also bow, arrow and spears 
presented to me by the people. Two days after saying 
gcod-by to the Indians and their village we were back at 
Las Lomas, and the next night found me in San José. 
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A Man with a Gun. 


I was standing on the railroad station waiting for the 
train and every one I saw was looking at me. A small 
bey came up to me, put himself in a spreading attitude, 
with both hands in his pockets fumbling his martles, and 
said: “Say, mister, what are you going to shoot.” 

“Nothing,” I said, but he still stood around and ad- 

mired the gun with now and then a question, and I stood 
there twirling one of the buttons on my hunting coat. 
_ The next that came out of the crowd was the village 
doctor. He, too, was going on the train, but he was 
more interested than the small boy. He took the gun 
from my hands, and, with the position of a crack shot, 
pointed it at the fence posts, insulators on the telegraph 
poles and other objects. Then he asked me if the gun 
was loaded. 

“No,” I said, “I will break it and show you.” ; 

“No, no, don’t break it; I believe you.” But I showed 
him the workings of the modern fowling piece to his 
great satisfaction, and he said he was glad that he knew 
what it was to break without being broken. The doctor 
told me what a fine shot his brother used to be down ia 
Virginia, but I refrained from telling him that many years 
ago I was captain of a raft 4x6 on a little pond in western 
Massachusetts. 

_ The next one that oozed out of the crowd was a pro- 
iessional man from the land of the heather; polite and 
kind, a fine example from his native land. He started 
in with “Ah! my boy, out for robins this afternoon? I 
suppose they are quite plentiful, and it seems a shame 
to kill them.” Then I started in and I read the riot act 
in a modest way and wound up with asking him if he 


- could tell me why most foreigners thought always of kill- 


ing our song birds. His answer was evasive and I know 
as much about it to-day as I did when I asked the ques- 
tion. 

I told him I was going out after English snipe and he 
wanted to know how long since the English bird had 
been introduced here. Then my answer was evasive and 
1 had to tell him they were also called Wilson’s snipe. 
“Where do you find them, in field or fen?” “In the fields 
and ‘fresh’ meadows,” I said. Then I had to explain the 
d:fference between a fresh and salt meadow. 

_ The next to come along was a member of the National 
Guard, S. N. Y., from one of the crack regiments in the 
city. He picked up my gun, “hefted” it and said, “Light’s 
a feather, aint it?” 

I remarked it was classed in that weight. Then the 
train whistled coming to the station, and we all thought 
the same just then. ees 
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A Day’s Outing at Greensboro. 


It was on the 21st of May that Bert and I decided 
to go to Greensboro. “To go to Greensboro” at that 
season of the year always means to go on a fishing 
trip to Greensboro Pond, or, to use the more preten- 
tious name, Caspian Lake. We had been talking about 
going ever since opening day, but the unseasonably 
cold and rainy weather had not been favorable, and 
the reports from the lake that reached us had been 
rather discouraging. So we got our tackle ready and 
waited until the signs should be more promising. 

The day before we decided to go we fell in with a 
man who came directly from the lake. He said they 
had started to bite and were biting in dead earnest; 
that he had caught 40 pounds the previous day in about 
three hours. e also told us of one Carter who had 
a camp on the lake for fishermen. He said Carter was 
the prince of good fellows.and anglers; that he knew 
where each and every fish in the pond was at any time, 
and if they would not bite he simply made them bite. 
We listened to this report without a murmur, and con- 
cluded that Carter was just the man we had been look- 
ing for, and, as the next morning dawned warm and 
bright, we decided to cast our lines and fortunes with 
him that day. ‘ 

We made good time and soon reached Morrisville 
and from there up the Lamoille valley through Wol- 
cott, Hardwick and East Hardwick. The day continued 
pleasant and warm, the finest thus far of the spring. 
The road was good and our spirits were considerably 
higher than the schoolboys’ out on a holiday. At east 
Hardwick we left the hey and, turning to the north, 
soon came to the hills we knew we must climb in order 


to reach the elevation of the lake. In about half an - 


hour we were on the ridge and could look over into 
the basin of the pond, presently we saw the water 
glisten along the eastern shore. Tt quickened the 
pace of the horses, and soon the whole outline of the 
lake was visible. The woods on the eastern slo 
stretched away from us in an unbroken line. At 
south we saw a few houses of the little village, and on 
the north and west sides farms with their meadows 


sloping down to the broken border of woods along 
the water’s edge. It is a most beautiful sheet of water 
whose resting place is among the rock-strewn hills 
high above the valleys below. Its shores are lined with 
granite boulders and ledges. In fact, the lake itself 
would seem to rest in a granite basin. : 

Some thirty years ago, after unusually heavy rains 
and high water, those who lived about the south end 
of the lake believed that its outlet was deepening; that 
the water was breaking through its natural barrier and 
the pond would “go out.” A fast horse and rider were 
hastened down the valley to warn the people below of 
the danger, and many left their homes for the high land. 
But the pond did not “go out,” and it never will, for 
its outlet is over a solid granite ledge, which time itself 
can barely change. We delayed only a moment to en- 
joy the lake from its zxsthetic side. 


On reaching the village we learned that Carter’s camp 
was at the extreme north end of the lake, so we urged 
our horses two and one-half miles further, or half way 
around the pond. We found the camp without diffi- 
culty, and a good one it appeared to be, nicely situated 
in a grove of spruces and birches, and commanding 
a view of nearly the whole lake. We pulled up in front 
of the wide porch with a loud, “whoa,” and a rather 
sanctimonious looking individual, dressed in a pair of 
overalls, flannel shirt and Van Dyke beard came through 
the trees on our left. He greeted us in a fatherly way, 
and on reaching us introduced himself as Mr. Carter 
and got into the carriage with Bert, to take the team 
up to a neighboring farm-house. In .the meantime I 
busied myself putting the rods together and “stringing 


up." Bert soon came back alone, and I asked him what- 
arte 


r said the prospect was. He answered that Car- 
ter said he guessed they were getting a few. But he 
seemed a little disappointed over something, and finally 
said Carter did not look just as he expected; that Car- 
ter appeared more like a church deacon than a fisher- 
man; and if he wasn’t a deacon he knew he must be 
an ex-Sunday-school superintendent, probably escaped 
from some picnic given on the shores of the pond. 
I inferred from this that such mild manners and devout 
appearance seemed to Bert a little inconsistent with a 


character which, by sheer force of will, could compel 
fish to bite, and, although I remembered that the time- 
renowned Izaak is pictured as having similar character- 
istics, I was inclined to agree with him. Bert then 
cautioned me about my choice of adjectives when in Mr. 
Carter’s presence, lest we offend him, and said he should 
try to restrain himself in case he got hold of a good 
fish and lost it. 


After getting our tackle in readiness we went into 
the kitchen of the camp to interview the cook. We 
found him a young man industriously reading a dime 
novel. On asking him if the fish were biting much 
lately, he carelessly remarked that he got thirteen the 
night before after supper, fishing off the rocks just 
above the camp. As we did not appear to believe in 
so unlucky a number, he asked us to go out to the ice- 
house with him to look at them. We did so, and he 
brought forth from the sawdust a baker’s dozen of nice 
“lakers” weighing about 2 pounds apiece. He selected 
two for our supper, and while they were cooking we 
once more arranged our tackle. Carter soon came in 
with his minnow trap, which had yielded plenty of bait 
for us, showed us how he put on a small sucker, and 
gave us general instructions. We hurriedly did justice 
to those trout as soon as ready, and taking our rods 
and tackle box started for the pond. Bert took the 
stern seat in the boat and I the bow, with Mr. Carter 
at the oars. Just as we were pushing off we noticed 
some distance out in the lake a fellow rowing by in a 
blue boat holding a trolling line in his teeth. At the 
sight of him Carter exclaimed, “There goes the pot- 
hunter” (market fisherman), and at once his sancti- 
moniousness seemed to fall from him like snow slides 
from a roof. Shaking his bailing dipper at the reced- 
ing boat, he burst forth into a period of strenuous 
speech concerning .“pot-hunters” as violent as it was 
unexpected. - He unfeelingly condemned them to eter- 
nal punishment, and pictured their future ane place 
more vividly than could have Dante himself. I looked 
over at Bert, and a relieved expression seemed to be 
passing over his face. He was -already te 
the bait pail for a minnow. Looking up he said, “Well, 
I believe we are going to get some fish”—and we did, 
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The lake abounds in several different kinds of fish. 
Lake trout, landlocked salmon, the native brook trout, 
locally called squaretails, and German brown trout are 
all frequently taken, but the “lakers” more than out- 
number all the others together, and, taken from the 
cold, pure water of this lake, are a most excellent fish, 

Mr. Carter sent the boat along with vigorous strokes 
and we soon threw over the anchor about 40 rods above 
the camp near the rocks, where the cook had his luck 
the night before. We sat here some fifteen or twenty 
minutes without getting a bite. Mr. Carter then sug- 
gested that we move up to the inlet, which we did, 
We had hardly gotten our anchor out here when I had 
a strike, and pulled into the boat a small laker of — 
2 pounds weight. Bert soon had a bite, but he said Pe 
did not give the fish quite time enough, and when he 
got it to the top of the water lost it. I succeeded > 
landing. another laker, the mate to my first one, an 
Bert had more bad luck, losing two good fish. sone 
ly enough Mr. Carter did not get a strike. As a lull 
followed in the biting and it was getting late, we de- 
cided to go in for the night. We found the camp —= 
arranged for the night accommodation of guests, wit 
movable partitions and as good and clean beds as 
one has at home. 

At 3:30 the alarm clock sounded, and after a lunch 
of doughnuts and coffee, eaten around the kitchen stove, 
we put forth on the pond and through the drifting mist 
started for the inlet. It could not have seemed colder 
on a January morning, and sweaters, overcoats and 
gloves were greatly in demand. A half hour of sitting 
as still as we could in our shivering condition eee 
result easily persuaded us to take a trip down the pond, 
so that we might get warm if nothing more. Each one 
accordingly arranged his live bait as a spinner for 
trolling, and let out his line. After a number of trips 
up and down the pond, in which we took turns at the 
oars. I became convinced that I had something on 
my line, and began to reel in. As there appeared to be 
no life on the end, I concluded the hook must be afoul 
a bunch of weeds, and Bert, who had not yet gotten 
a fish, said he hoped it was weeds. It proved, however, 
to be a smal! laker we had dragged around unt com- 
pletely drowned. As we neared the camp on the way 
in to breakfast Mr. Carter had a good strike and reeled 
in a nice laker of about 4 pounds. | ; 

As fortune had not thus far smiled on us we dis- 
cussed at breakfast a change from the places we had 
already tried, and Mr. Carter suggested that we go 
out in deeper water near the center of the lake. where 
he knew there was a deep reef, to which we might 
anchor. He said he had never fished there, but had 
always wanted to try the place, for he believed if any 
fish were taken there they would be large ones. We 
egreed to this, and after breakfast Mr. Carter rowed 
us down the pond, and after some maneuvering located 
us over the reef. The wind was quite strong from the 
north, but had been blowing the past few days from 
the south. Bert still held down the stern seat, which 
was toward the north, and ‘now certainly had his in- 
nings. We began to get fish almost at once. They 
seemed to be working along the reef toward the south 
with the wind. They would take Bert’s hook first, 
Mr. Carter’s next and mine last, and Bert got by far 
the greater number of strikes. 

We had taken half a dozen or more good fish when 
Bert. after striking hard, exclaimed: “Boys, I’ve got a 
big one.” He jumped to his feet, and as he started to 
reel up the tip of the steel rod shot into the water 
with a snap. For fully a minute the fish sulked on the 
bottom. Then Bert began slowly to reel up, playing 
it from time to time. He carefully led it up to the 
side of the boat, when Mr. Carter, getting his fingers 
in its gills, for he will not use a gaff, lifted it in. It 
was a handsome laker, and weighed a little over 6 
pounds. Soon after this, while drawing up my line, I 
saw in the clear water following up the bait a fish 
which, somehow from its size and movements, reminded 
me of an approaching freight train. I quickly let out 
my line again, and was rejoiced to see it move off at a 
good pace. It went out about 100 feet, when the fish 
stopped to swallow the bait. I gave it plenty of time 
and then struck. It made a rush directly toward the 
boat, and in my haste to keep the line tight it got over 
the handle of the reel; so I dropped the pole and pulled 
in hand over hand for dear life. The fish came up close 
to the side of the boat, popped from the water like a 
cork from a bottle, and by its own momentum fairly 
landed itself in the boat. For fear it would continue 
its flight upward I hurriedly struck it on the head. We 
could not determine whether this fish intended to put 
up a hand to hand fight, or whether it was a case of 
suicide. It was a long-bodied laker and tipped the 
scales at just 8 pounds. 


Abont 11 o’clock the biting stopped, and we decided 
to go in for dinner. Just as we were sitting down to 
the table we heard, out by the pier, a great shouting 
among some boys who were staying at the camp. Mr. 
Carter ran out and we followed him. One of the boys 
appeared to be flat down on his stomach near the end 
of the floating rier, which was covered with two or 
three inches of water. Mr. Carter carefully reached 
under the boy and pulled out a fish of surprising size, 
a German brown trout which weighed 8% pounds. The 
boy said he was casting off the end of the pier in 
about 2 feet of water, for fun, when this fish seized his 
bait. He led it into the shallow water wlich covered 
the pier, when the hook pulled out. The boy was game, 
however, and threw himself flat down on the fish and 
held it until Mr. Carter came to the rescue. Mr. Carter 
said he was sure he had seen this same fish a number of 
times about the pier, where probably it came to get the 
dead minnows thrown out of his bait pail. ; 

We finished our dinner without any more excitement, 
and as the wind had gone down Bert and Mr. Carter 
decided to try deep trolling for a time, while I, with a 
boy to row me, started for the salmon ground, for I 
Was very anxious to get a salmon or two, though it 
was rather early in the season for them. I put out a 
Bacon spinner on 100 ees of line, and the first time 
over felt a vigorous pull. Instantly a succession of leaps 
from the water showed me that I had the much desired 
prize. True to its race and traditions, it was a brave 
little fighter, but it was hooked securely and was soon 


lifted into the boat. My pocket scales gave its weiene 
aS:3 pounds—not much of a salmon, to be sure, but 
large enough to give the thrill which no other fish can. 
We turned the boat and went back over our course. 
As the spinner reached what seemed the very same 
place there was another strike, followed by the charac- 
teristic leaps, and I soon had another salmon in the 
boat, thovgh a little smaller than the first. After this 
we trolled over the same ground a number of times, but 
without success, so decided to join Mr. Carter and Bert. 
We found they had had no luck with the deep water 
troll, and were pulling for our old stand over the reef. 
We followed, and both boats were anchored as near as 
possible to our position of the forenoon. We waited 
patiently a couple of hours without a strike, and then, 
getting uneasy, began to move about. During the after- 
noon we got three rather small lakers, and at about 5 
o’clock decided to “call it quits,” as we wished to get 
an early start on our drive home. The cook was faith- 
ful to his instructions, and we found our early supper 
waiting for us. While we were eating he got our fish 
from the ice-house, washed them and laid them out on 
a piece of sacking before doing them up. Though we 
had no very large ones, to our eyes they were a hand- 
some sight—nineteen lakers and two salmon, which we 
estimated to weigh at least 50 pounds. About half 
past six we left the camp, giving Mr. Carter most sin- 
cere assurances that we would come again. We felt, 
2s the boys say, that we had been used white, and that 
we could not recommend Carter’s camp too strongly 
to our friends. We saw enough of him to know that 
he cannot do enough for his patrons. He furnishes 
everything—entertainment, boats, bait and even tackle 
if one needs it at the very low rate of $1.50 per day. 
He is willing to get up morning after morning at 3 
o’clock, and will row the boat from sunrise to sunset. 
His patience seems never to be exhausted, and he is 
always as smooth and even as the lake can be on a mid- 
summer eve, unless, as I have intimated, the “pot- 
hunter” invades his territory. He is, in short, a true 
son of the old Izaak. 


We reached home a little before 11 o’clock, tired, but’ 


well pleased with our entire trip. In the morning our 
fish lay in state for a short time in the hotel office, 
where they were admired by the fraternity. 

I have above described Caspian Lake as a beautiful 
sheet of water. It is to me an unusually attractive 
place, and as evidence that it has been always admired 
and appreciated I find on one of the earliest maps its 
name given as “Beautiful Lake.” The sportsman who 
goes there for a day’s fishing, however small his catch, 
will not consider his time wasted or his trip a failure, 
and if he comes as a summer vacationist with his family 
he will find beside this pearl in the hills a most de- 
lightful community, made up of the cottagers and camp- 
ers. The fishing is always good enough to be interest- 
ing, and if one tires of holding the rod or troll line 
he can swing the golf stick instead. Whatever one may 
do there his spirits cannot fail to respond to those sur- 
roundings and his physical nature to the always cool 
and health-giving atmosphere. By day the laugh of 
the loon comes to one from over the water, and at night 
the old owl will awaken the echoes from the eastern 
hillside, always to be answered by the scarcely dis- 
tinguishable hoots of fishermen and boatmen on the 


lake. Nunc Pro Tunc. 
Hype Park, Vt. 





Fish and Fishing. 


Where to Get the Early Trout. 


_ I Am frequently importuned by letter and interviewed 
in Quebec by visiting anglers or by those who are on 
the lookout for a trip to the northern woods, as to the 
most favorable localities where open spring trout fishing 
is to be found. The opening of the trout season is fixed 
by the laws of the Dominion of Canada for the 1st of 
May, and in some seasons I have had fly-fishing on that 
day in Lake Beauport and other waters in about the lati- 
tude of Quebec, which is the same as that of the northern 
part of Maine. There is reason to believe, however, that 
this year the ice will not leave Lake Beauport before the 
8th or roth of May, and it will be some days later before 
the fishing is good. This fishing is open, as also is that 
in Lake St. Charles. Both lakes are about fourteen miles 
from Quebec, and must be reached over country roads, 
which, though rather hilly, are otherwise in fair condi- 
tion. The fish are not large, nor yet particularly plen- 
tiful, but what the proficient angler will like about them 
is that they are educated and shy and not to be taken in 
the crude manner that suffices for the unsophisticated fish 
of more northern waters. Larger fish are to be taken as 
early as those of Lakes Beauport and St. Charles, in 
Lake St. Joseph, which is reached by rail from Quebec 
at a distance of twenty-four miles from the city. Some 
ef these trout run to two and three pounds weight 
apiece, though the majority are smaller. The best fish- 
ing for trout in this lake is had within the first few days 
after the disappearance of the ice, though later in the 
season there is also fair bass fishing to be had in another 
part of the lake, which is some ten miles in length, and 
cxtremely picturesque. 

Judging from letters which have passed through my 
hands, there appears to be an erroneous impression 
abroad to the effect that almost the entire fishing and 
hunting territory north of Quebec is in private hands or 
leased to clubs, and that very little is available to the 
general public. This is a mistake. In the vicinity of 
Riviere-a-Pierre, fifty-eight miles from Quebec, on the 
line of the Quebec and Lake St. John Railway, in the 
neighborhood of Mequick, a few miles further on, and 
along the upper waters of the Batiscan River which hugs 
the line of the railway for so many miles, there are many 
- ae in which excellent trout fishing is to be 
oun : 

Nor must Lake Edward be forgotten in this connection. 
The reputation of this lake and the size of its trout rival 
those of the far-famed Nepigon, and the fishing is vir- 
tually free, being at the disposal of the only hostelry at 
which visitors can stop there, or which can furnish camps, 
and leased to it by the government in order that some of 
the best fishing in the country should be available to the 


general angling wm which has no claim upon any 
cther specially preserved Canadian waters. 

Under the same control are a number of other lakes 
reached by easy portages and canoe routes and also some 
good river fishing. Present prospects are that this fish- 
ing should be good this year by the third week of May. 
The railway people tell me that many members of differ- 
ent clubs along the line of their road intend going to 
their preserves about the middle of the month. I doubt 
if they will find the fiy-fishing good before about the 20th 
or 24th of May. 

Nepigon Tront. 


It is gratifying to learn from the report of Overseer 
McKirdy, now in my hands, that the fishing on the Nepi- 
gon River last year was fully up to the average, 
both in size and quantity. The river was well patrolled, 
and two new camping places opened to relieve the August 
congestion. A beneficial result is expected to follow the 
extensive work which has been done in the way of clear- 
ing the river of pike and suckers. Thousands of these 
pests were destroyed last year, and still more radical 
measures are suggested. While much may be done to- 
ward reducing the number of the spawn destroyers and 
devourers of young trout in the river itself, I believe 
it will be found necessary also to undertake the work on 
a very large scale in Lake Nepigon, whence they con- 
stantly descend into the stream. 

Mr. McKirdy furnishes a very interesting contribution 
to the discussion, always to the fore, of the relative 
merits of fly and bait-fishing. Many of the leading 
sportsmen who visit the Nepigon have long expressed the 
very reasonable desire that only fly-fishing should be per- 
mitted in so magnificent a river. On the other hand, 
there are bait fishermen who cry out that the larger fish 
will not take the fly, and that if they had to depend upon 
tiy-fishing for their catch it would contain only small fish. 
In order to sustain his contention that an expert fly- 
fisherman can take just as good fish in the Nepigon as 
the bait-fisherman, Mr. McKirdy quotes the record for 
last season in the river of Mr. Henry Bristol, of New 
York, who caught with the fly one fish of 7 pounds, one 
of 7%, one of 6%, three of 6 pounds each, two of 5% and 
two of 5%. 

Surely, as he says, fishing such as this should be good 
enough to satisfy anybddy! E. T. D. CHAMBERS, 


Bass Casting in Nebraska. 


REGARDLEssS of what the weather may be just now, 
the ideal season for outing and angling is coming on 
apace. By the time another month rolls by many Omaha 
sportsmen will be wading the mountain streams for 
trout or specking the blue waters of the Minnesota 
lakes with their minnows and frogs for bass. Of course, 
there are many ardent followers of old Izaak who have 
neither the time nor the money for extended pleasure 
trips, and this class must content themselves with 
frequent short trips to nearby waters, down on the 
Nisthna, up at Ericson, over at Manawa and out at 
Cut-off, for their excitement with the wary and gamy 
bass, waiting for the blessed vacation days before ven- 
turing up to Lake Washington and the northern lakes. 

Just now I wish to chat upon the modern modes of 
fishing, bait and fly casting for black bass, the king, I 
think, of all game fish, and certainly the species we 
oftenest pursue and know the most about out here. 

The feeding grounds of the big mouth are commonly 
found among the moss beds, the splatter-dock and 
shallow weedy places along the shores of our tule- 
bordered lakes, while his more symmetrical and grace- 
iu] cousin, the small-mouth, haunts the deep _ holes, 


under shelving rocks, around old stumps and half. 


whelmed logs, where there is shade and cold water 
all through the summer days. They are also to be 
found largely in the Missouri, Niobrara, Birdwood and 
Loup, where they thrive better than their cavern- 
mouthed congeners, and always give you a better fight. 
Well, I will not say that either, for I have always found 
the Lake Washington big-mouth about as rangtanker- 
ous a fellow to handle, when once the barb has stricken 
deep, as is his slenderer relation. Many authorities, 
however, give unqualifiedly the preference to the latter, 
and such men as Myron Learned, George Entreken or 
Dr. Sherraden would rather hook one small-mouth than 
a half dozen of the big fellows. In the streams the 
small-mouths frequent much, the swiftest rapids, or the 
swirling pools formed invariably below abrupt turns in 
such streams as the Niobrara, and it is the handling of 
them in such waters that makes the fight seem the 
harder and more exciting. 

In fishing on the lakes it is almost imperative that 
you use a boat, as the shores are generally of such a 
character as to preclude wading. But along the streams 
it is different, excepting the old Missouri, where, owing 
to the roily nature of the water, bassing is seldom at- 
tempted. But along all the lesser rivulets wading is 
always practical, and even were it not, the likely spots 
can almost always be reached by even an indifferent 
caster. In casting from a boat the one mode at Lake 
Washington, while the fish are on their feeding grounds, 
and where they are to be almost wholly found through 
the early summer days, you must use the utmost cau- 
tion. Old Micropterus is vigilant, and once frighten 
him by undue floundering about in your boat, as you 
make ready for active operations, or loud talking, and 
— might as well move on to some other likely spot. 

hen once within reach of a seductive looking cove 
or hole in moss, lily pads, or adjacent to sunken tree- 
top; you mist make your cast as quietly and as deli- 
cately as possible, to avoid alarming the wary fish lying 
in wait for his morning or evening meal. 

A black bass is one of the most alert of all our game 
fishes. He is suspicious, contrary and sullen, always 
cn the qui vive for trouble, and consequently getting his 
full share of it, but sees more valor in running away 
from mysterious sounds and sights than he does in re- 
maining to give battle or investigation. Corner him 
and he will fight like a rat. But he is one of the most 


difficult of fish to fool. 


The late Judge Charlie Ogden was a skillful caster 
and a most successful angler, and many’s the time } 
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have sat idly in the bow of the boat, with Pat Sheehan 
at the oars, and contented myself with watching him 
as the boat backed imperceptibly, almost, to within 
reach of some bass’s lair. 

The Judge’s skill, which would usually cause the old 
bass to make the mistake of his life, was something en- 
trancing to behold. F : 

Should the lure alight without tempting the bass 
from his hiding place and you have not been greeted 
by that electrifying splash and swirl, you may yet induce 
him to dart forth from moss or weedy perdu by care- 
fully retrieving your line and slowly trolling through the 
little pool into which you have made the cast. Thus 
you cover a larger water surface than by casting and 
recasting, but you must understand the business, and 
here is where the Judge’s skill was so superior. It 
mattered not to him whether he was using a Homan 
weedless or plain Skinner spoon, he easily and grace- 
fully manipulated it through the tangle, almost as the 
ordinary fisherman would reel in throtigh clear and un- 
obstructed water. : 

But casting in the shallows is not always the thing, 
and when you score a failure here you must resort to 
deep water. Even the big-mouth, especially when a 
thunder storm is imminent, frequent the depths most 
of the time, and it is sometimes absolutely impossible 
to induce them to rise. In such a case you must humor 
him, another thing I learned from the Judge, and sink 
your lure to the depth they haunt. This, however, is 
more frequently the case with the small-mouth, who un- 
doubtedly have a greater fondness for deep water than 
their clumsier relation. 

I recall a personal experience when floating down the 
Minnesota River, two years ago, with George Scribner. 

At a point off from St. Peter we cathe to a deep hole 
in the river beneath a tangle of fallen timber lodged 
on a shelving ridge overhanging the water at a sharp 
bend. Noticing that it was an enticing spot we pulled 
above it, secured our craft to a protruding snag, stood 
up and cast our spoons out and under the overhanging 
mass as far back on the surface of the hole as possible, 
allowing them to sink several feet, then trolling them 
back carefully and slowly. The result was that we 
brought to basket thirty-nine small-mouth black bass in 
less than sixty minutes, each of us using a seven-ounce 
casting rod, a forty-five yard quadruple reel and an H 
size silk line. The average weight of these fish was 
one and a half pounds. 

I might add here that I have caught all kinds of 
game fish, from maskinongé to trout, but bait-casting 
for bass is the most exciting and interesting of all. 
Drifting over Washington or Jefferson’s rippling sur- 
face these exquisite days and taking these splendid fish 
with light rod and delicate bait-casting outfits is an 
experience fit for the gods. 

A proficiency in this gentle art makes it easy for the 
sportsman to improvise many lures. There are scores 
of devices in the way of spoons and artificial baits on 
the market to-day that are in every way almost as kill- 
ing and attractive as the live frog or minnow. This 
alone is sufficient to make the sport popular over that 
of any other species of fishing, for in the absence of 
available live bait you have your flies and leaders and 
can proceed to enjoy yourself without wasting hours in 
chasing frogs or hunting for grasshoppers or crawfish. 
But, so far as I am concerned, individually, this hunting 
and catching frogs is a very necessary part of the fun, 
but little behind the real thrill of catching the fish. If 
you simply have to touch the button the sport is im- 
measurably decreased, as all good old anglers I know 
will agree with me. SanpDy GRISWOLD. 

Omana, Neb. 


Spring Sea Angling in California. 


Avaton, Cal., April 20.—Never in the history of the 
“oldest inhabitant” has there been such good fishing 
all winter as during the past season. Yellowtails have 
been taken in Avalon Bay, Santa Catalina, all winter 
long. Sea bass were taken a month ago and tourists 
have been correspondingly delighted. The latter are 
often disappointed in the fishing here—supposing that 
tuna can be had at any time—but it should be remem- 
bered there are fishing seasons everywhere, and even in 
southern Florida and at Aransas Pass tarpon are con- 
spicuous by their absence in the “winter months.” The 
seasons of Santa Catalina fishes may be given as fol- 
lows, always remembering that some years the season 
is early and in others it is late: Sheepshead, white- 
fish, albacore, rock bass (four or five kinds), blue 
perch, groupers, are taken every month in the year. 
The leaping tuna comes in May and lasts until Au- 
gust; yellowtail comes in March, giving a season of 
eight months. White sea bass arrive generally in May 
or April, and are caught off and on all summer. Black 
sea bass, April to December; sometimes all the year. 
Swordfish, barracouda, bonito and others, April to De- 
cember. Then there are a lot of small fishes caught 
at all times. It is difficult for the average eastern 
angler to understand why the tuna is only caught at 
Santa Catalina and confined to about four miles of the 
coast there. 

This is due to the character of the California coast. 
None of the above-mentioned fishes are taken (with 
rare exceptions) from the beach of the mainland. The 
tuna never comes in within ten miles of shore, and all 
the large fishes that are said to be caught at San Pedro, 
Long Beach, Santa Catalina, Ocean Park, Redondo and 
other ports on the main land are taken out to sea from 
two to five or more miles on sunken banks. 

The coast of Southern California is a stretch of sandy 
beaches upon which the surf piles in before the trade 
wind and affords no protection to the big game fishes, 
hence the principal catch of the wharf angler in the 
mainland is the croaker—five or six pounds—redfin, 
halibut, surfi—five or six pounds—and other small fishes, 
which can be lifted on to the high docks with stiff bam- 
boo poles. Occasionally a yellowtail is taken, or a sea 


ss, fish have to be towed up through the 
surf t much satisfaction in it, and the main 
land sport to the small game described. At 


all these places professional fishermen are found who 
take ts off to the banks from one to five miles 


put in the Santa Catalina channel, where fishing is to 
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be had in deep water, but to obtain trolling with light 
rods and smooth water we must go to the islands off 
there, where, at San Clemente, there is twenty miles of 
lee, and at Santa Catalina about twenty-two miles of 
smooth water, often like glass. It is this peculiar con- 
dition—smooth bays, twenty miles off shore, protected 
from wind and sea—that has made the fishing famous 
from the light rod angler’s standpoint. The bays of 
San Clemente and Santa Catalina are the spawning 
grounds for all the great game fishes and for the bait 
fishes, sardines, anchovies, smelt and flying fishes, and 
as a result splendid fishing is to be had not one hun- 
dred feet from the picturesque rocky shores of these 
islands. Avalon, the town of Santa Catalina, is an in- 
teresting example of a growth the direct result of the 
demands of anglers, who come here at a rate of three 
hundred a day all winter, and a thousand a day in sum- 
mer, giving the little town a summer population of 
eight or ten thousand, many of whom “go a fishing.” 

In the winter there is one large boat from San Pedro 
to Avalon daily, making the run in two and a half 
hours. In the summer there are three steamers a day. 
There are hotels, cottages, boarding houses, tent cities, 
and every possible requirement for the angler. He can 
pay twenty dollars a day and have all the comforts of 
city life, or he can camp out for almost nothing—and to 
make camping and tent life popular, there are several 
stores which make a business of providing ready cooked 
meals, so that the angler in a tent can live well at the 
least expense. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of this angler’s 
city is the equipment of the boatman or gaffers. It 
has been estimated that they have a fleet and outfit 
valued at $150,000. Each boatman has a stand, and is 
given almost twenty feet of beach room on the south: 
side of Avalon Bay, a stone’s throw from the landing. 
There is the “stand,” a seat facing the bay, on which the 
angler sits when making his arrangements. On the up- 
per portion is the boatman’s name, and near by his 
rods, reels, his line dryers, his scales for weighing fish, 
and extending out from the island is his string of boats, 
to which he calls attention with no little pride. There 
are possibly six or eight rowboats, for the use of anglers 
who wish to row or fish about the bay; then two or 
three launches and sailboats. The launches are about 
cighteen feet in length, having a six or eight horse power 
engine. In the stern, facing it, are two comfortable 
chairs without legs, in which the angler sits when troll- 
ing. The boatman is engineer and gaffer, and serves 
his patrons with the best rods, reels and lines that can 
be bought in the East. The boat is broad. of beam, 
comfortable and safe, and when it is said that there are 
from seventy-five to one hundred of these tuna boats 
out every day, and scores of small boats, some idea of 
the angling that is done in and about Avalon may be 
imagined. The writer has visited almost every fishing 
resort in the country and nowhere is there so splendid 
an equipment for the use of the angler. I refer to salt 
water angling, and it would be a good plan for some of 
the boatmen of Florida and Texas and the Louisiana 
passes to take a run out t@#Santa Catalina, and take 
the hint, and give their patrons*Better equipment. 

The boatmen or gaffers of Avalon number perhaps 
one hundred. They have an organization, the object of 
which is to give their patrons all the comforts possible. 
They have a club house, a fund for which was given by 
Mr. Tutt, of Colorado Springs, as a memorial to his 
daughter, who died here, and the club is called the 
Sophia Boatmen’s Club. Here the men have a regu- 
lar club house, billiard table and library. 

When Miss Tutt died there was unusual mourning 
among the boatmen, who were devotedly attached to 
the young girl. When the steamer left with her body 
a memorable and a pathetic scene was enacted. Fol- 
lowing the steamer came her own boat with flag at 
half mast, the seat empty and decorated with flowers, 
and behind came every boatman’s launch of Avalon, 
with flags at half mast, forming a funeral procession 
over a mile long, that escorted the leaving steamer far 
out into the channel, a last token of respect to the 
young girl, and one unique—at least in these waters. 

The spring fishing at the islands has been unusually 
good. This week a school of yellowtails rushed into 
Avalon Bay, and everyone in town was seized with the 

fever. The big fishes dashed in upon the beach, send- 
ing the small fishes out upon the sands, and over one 
hundred men, women and children were seen fishing 
and wildly excited. They averaged from five to seven 
fishes apiece. 

The game fishes of Santa Catalina will be exhibited 
at’the St. Louis Exposition, a specimen of each hav- 
ing been mounted for the purpose. With these will 
be shown the tackle used in taking them, a series 
of the non-game fishes and a set of paintings of the 
same from life by Miss Lauterbach, a local artist. 

One of the most interesting angling pieces of news in 
this section is that the striped bass, introduced into the 
waters of San Francisco about six years ago, has 
reached the waters of the Santa Catalina channel, sev- 
eral large specimens having been taken. These fishes 
swam five hundred miles down the coast, and will prove 
a welcome addition to the angler’s bag. 

A new sport here is taking the swordfish with the 
rod, several eight or nine feet fish having been landed, 
and it can be said that no better game fish was ever 
hooked than this long, graceful swordsman of the sea. 
Besides the splendid play there is always the delightful 
nossibility of the mad creature charging the boat and 
sinking you, after the fashion of the sloop “Red Hot” 
of New Bedford, that was sent to the bottom by an 
ugly swordfish that had been harpooned. The strenu- 
ous school of anglers who want an element of danger 
in their sport will find this sport just to their liking. 

Senor X. 





Tue giraffe is “a beaste full of spots. He hath two 
little horns growing on his head the colour of iron, his 
eies rolling and growing, his mouth but small like a hart’s, 
Tfis tongue is neare three foot long. The pace of this 
beaste differeth from all other in the world, for he doth 
not move his right and left foote one after another, but 
both together, and so likewise the other, whereby his 
whole body is removed at every. step or straine.”—Four 
Footed Beastes, 1607. 
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San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Medal contests—Saturday, contest No. 5, held at Stow 
Lake, April 23. Wind S. W.; weather fair. 


Event Event Event 
Not, No.2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ——— Event No. 8.——— _ Lure 
Feet. Percent, Acc.% Del $ Net% Casting $ 
. Young.... 85 


Cc G 90 92 90.10 91.5 86. 
F. H. Reed..... - 9 86 $4.8 86.8 85.8 85.3 
G. W. ME.seoe ose es 91.8 91.8 91.8 e 
}; B. Kenniff.... 122 91 88.4 92.6 90.5 es 

. C. Kierulff... 80 89.3 88.8 85.10 87.3 79.6 
T. W. Brotherton 118 84.4 92.8 93.4 93 9.8 
Dr. W. Brooks 95 87.8 93.4 90.10 92.1 ee 

Ey WEOEEE  wasacece 101 85.8 87 84.2 85.7 ee 

Dr. F, +t eee 88.8 8 90.10 87.11 ee 

W. D. Mansfield ... 88 89.8 90 89.10 95.7 


Re-entry. 
H. B. Sperry.... 104 “a a a ‘a Pe 
Judges, G. W. Lane and T. C. Kierulff; referee, F. H. 
Reed; clerk, Burning. 
Medal Contests—Series 1904. Sunday, Contest No. 5, 


- at Stow Lake, April 24. Wind N. W.; weather 
clear. 





CG Wee. «ie. cas 85.8 86.4 85.10 86.1 93.6 
F. H. Reed...... 8 84.8 $3.3 85 94.7 89.5 
Chas. Huyck.... 8&8 90 2.8 76.8 79.3 aa 
H. B. --.- 97 82 90 82.6 86.3 ee 
Dr. W. E. Brooks 90 87.8 89 98.4 93.8 <a 
G, H. Foulks.... 82 85.4 92.4 76.8 84.6 ee 
F, M. Haight... 92 66.8 89.4 8 87.2 ee 
WwW. e L. Kierulff... 89.8 81.8 75.10 78.9 ae 
Cc . Kenniff.... 103 9% 94 91.8 92.10 

k: O. Harron.... ... as 82.8 74.2 78.5 “ 

. W. Brotherton 106 91.4 86.8 84.2 85.5 94 
T. C, Kieralff.... $4.8 89.8 84.2 86.11 92 
H. C. Golcher... 119 86.8 88.8 89.2 88.11 ad 
Gee EE oeccece. ces od 91.8 91.8 91.8 «s 
W. D. Mansfield. ... 90.4 94 90 92 96.5 

Re-entry. 
T. W. Brotherton ... 89.4 ee e ‘ 92.5 
W. D. Mansfield. ... 90 ao 
C G. Young.. a ae 89.1 
Be Te, BeGicccces cee a ua = we $3.2 
ye eee o 83.8 


Judges—W. E. Brooks, G. H. Foulks; clerk, F. M. 
Haight. 





A Weekly Dog Story. 


I1.—A California Dog Painter. 


“Yes, sir. For instance, there’s a mammoth winter 
storm landscape I’ve just finished for Mr. Mudd, the 
Bonanza king. It’s called ‘A Hailstorm in the Adiron- 
dacks,’ and a visitor who sat down near it the other day 
caught a sore throat in less than fifteen minutes. The 
illusion is so perfect, you understand. Why, I had to 
put in the finishing touches with my ulster and Arctic 
overshoes on.” 

“Don’t say?” 

“Fact, sir; and then there’s a little animal gem I did 
for Governor Glerkins the other day—portrait of his 
Scotch terrier Snap. The morning it was done a cat got 
into the studio, and the minute it saw the picture it went 
through the window like a ten-inch shell.” 

“Did, eh?” 

“Yes; and the oddest thing about it was that when I 
next looked at the canvas the dog’s hair was standing up 
all along his back, like a porcupine. Now, how do you 
account for that?” 

“Dunno.” : 

“It just beats me. When the Governor examined the 
work he insisted on my painting in a post with the dog 
chained to it. Said he didn’t know what might hap- 
pen.”—San Francisco Post. 





The Traveler and the Native. 


THE traveler stepped out of the car to stretch his legs 

a bit while the trainmen were doctoring a hot box. 
“What town is this?” he said to the solitary native on 

the station platform. 

“Name’s on the sign up there,” replied the native. 
“Oh, yes—Drearyhurst. How far is it to Chicago?” 
“You'll find that on the sign, too.” 

“So it is—fourteen miles. Much business done here?” 

“Not much. Keeps us pretty busy, though, mindin’ it.” 

“Had a great deal of rain in this section?” 

“Well, we ain’t growed webs on our feet yet.” 

“Any newspaper published in the town?” 

“No, sir. Nothin’ but the Drearyhurst Democrat.” 

“Much building going on here?” 

“Some. Abe Syfert put up a chicken house last fall.” 

“You don’t have much business to do yourself, do you.” 

“Yes, sir. They keep me down here at the deepo to 
answer fool questions.” 

“So I perceive. Well, my friend, you’re rather too 
many for me. Do you ever take a drink?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Then suppose you go to the pump there and help 
yourself. I see the train is moving off. Good-by.”— 

Chicago Tribune. 


Increase in Bird Life. 


Litttze Rocx, Ark. April 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have been in the country somewhat this 
spring, and I think I can see the law prohibiting the 
sale of game has already borne good fruit. I saw a 
large number of quail, and the prospects seem fair- for 
a large increase in that game. I also heard of turkeys 
and deer, but saw none. Z 

I was struck with the great increase in the number of 
birds in the last three years. Since the women quit 
wearing them so much the supply has greatly increased 
in this country. The bluebirds were almost extinct, but 
now are getting to be fairly plentiful. The redbirds are 
gétting numerous again, as I often saw them in flocks 
of five or six. The mockingbird is hardly holding his 
own in spite of the law, as the negroes will rob the 
nests, to sell the young ones. They always build around 
a house, and unless the owners protect them they have 
a bad show. 5 

Still, the increase of bird life is very marked, and a 
few more years of protection and education will bring 
them back to their old-time plenty. J. M. 
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A. C. A, National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


That Mississaga Canoe Trip. 
BY L. 0, ARMSTRONG, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


“Too much load,” said Alec Langevin, the guide, who 
had been recommended to us by the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. agent at “Bisco,” as we were repacking our outfit 
for the trip down the Mississaga .River. 

It was in August of the past summer ‘and the start 
was- made from Biscotasing station. This. station is 
on the height of land from-which the waters run both 
ways; some of the many lakes and rivers emptying in 
Hudson’s Bay and some into the Great Lakes. Bisco- 
tasing Lake, upon which we first embarked, is one of 
the sources of the Spanish River, which empties into 
Lake Huron, north of Manitoulin Island, and the next 
lake is Ramsey, connected with Biscotasing by a few 
hundred yards of rapid water, and rough. We followed 
these mother lakes until, by a short portage or carry, 
we reached the head waters of the Mississaga River, 
one of the largest rivers in Ontario, which we followed 
to Lake Huron, reaching it at a point about equally 
distant from Chicago and Detroit, and about sixty miles 
east of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

The Mississaga has given its name to one of the 
tribal divisions of the Ojibway nation; it means the 
river of the big wood. — , 

Our party was experienced in canoe trips. On the 
maiden trip we would recommend to others that they 
should pitch their tents, make their beds and cook a 
meal at the starting point before taking to the canoes, 
as it is the most effective way of ascertaining whether 
errors or omissions have been made in outfitting. The 
Hudson Bay Co.’s store and another, Shannon & 
Booth’s, enable one to correct these faults of omission. 

Mr. Shannon, of Shannon & Booth, general mer- 
chants at Bisco, arranged to team our duffle to his large 
gasoline launch in a lumber wagon, and afforded us a 
ten-mile lift in the launch across the lake. We had 
our first meal at his floating lumber camp at the south- 
ern end of Bisco Lake, and a capital dinner it was. 

The men of the camp had as a pet a swallow, which 
had hatched its young just over the dinner table on a 
beam. This little incident prejudiced me in favor of 
these gentle lumbermen. In fact, in this lumber camp 
it is “like master, like man,” and the standard is high. 

There is another and a much shorter route starting from 
Winnebago siding instead of Bisco. It is about forty miles 
west of Bisco. One of the Indians called our way of 
going a “merry go round trip.” This Indian wit had 
traveled with the “Hiawatha Drama Co..” and knew 
what a merry go round was. Some friends of mine 
took the trip via Winnebago siding, and their report 
has rather converted me to the Winnebago way. In 
fact, I shall take the Mississaga trip next year again, 
and will go via Winnebago mysell. 

After dinner we carried canoes and plunder over a 
good portage to the waters of Lake Ramsey. It is 
wise to take a launch on these two (Biscotasing and 
Ramsey) lake trips, as this part of the trip is not as 
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interesting as the rest. The launch may be arranged 
for at Biscatasing. We caught only pike (although un- 
commonly gamy pike and firm of flesh when cooked), 
and. we had: seen just as pretty lakes in Maine and 
elsewhere in Canada. We would have been a little 
disappointed had not George Linklater told us many 
interesting things about the Ojibway Indians of these 
parts, of which some are Christians and some are pa- 
gans. As usual, the pagans are the more honest. They 
will not accept any treaty money or provisions from 
the Government, and will not live in any village where 
there are white men, because of danger of contamina- 
tion. They have left their hunting grounds and are 
making canoes for tourists and railway and Govern- 
ment surveyors. I like their canoes and moccasins for 
snowshoeing better than any other. They are gathered 
and pointed, and this, I am told, has something to do 
with their tribal name of Ojibway. Aleck Langevin, 
our half-breed, is a good guide, but a more taciturn, 
uncommunicative man I have never met. He never 
complained of being worked hard or of the weight of 
his canoe (although he was worked hard), but he did 
let us know unmistakably that he was tired of being 
asked questions and of being forced to talk to answer 
them. 

We came south about a mile and a half from our 
dinner camp, and there, turning a point, took a north- 





westerly course. After paddling about six miles we 
camped on a long, wooded point. Ramsey Point, near 
Cat Bay, a capital camping ground. We had a good 
lot of men, but as all had to paddle and three of us 
were tender at the work, 5 o'clock saw the tents up, and 
the writer volunteered to help the cook by cleaning 
some of the fish that we had caught. Its back was jet 
black, its flesh was pink and firm and flavor extra 
good. Our larder was well filled. Our Montreal grocer 
had made a mistake and had sent us in addition to our 
order a liberal supply of vegetables and fruit. Aleck, 
ever sad and sober, was-moaning over our too much 
loaded canoes, but when he saw how much our seven 
eating machines could consume in one meal he grew 
a little more reconciled to the situation. Haricot soup, 
bacon and pike on a plank, with boiled beets, marma- 
lade, green gage plums, biscuits, tea and coffee was 
a first-class meal, good in all its parts, and it was not 
the unhappy transition from dining car to camp that 
it sometimes is to gastronomers. We agree with 
Aleck, however, and advise other people so to load their 
canoes that they wi!l on the fourth day out draw no 
more than six inches of water. We had three good 
guides; Geo. Linklater, dapper Bill Harris and Aleck 
Langevin. 

We camped betimes, because, about 6:30 P. M. a 
smart summer shower came up. It came and went, 
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and we had nothing wet. 

August 20. We rose about 5:30 A. M. well rested. 
Breakfast, packing up and stowing away took until 
7:15 A. M., when we paddled away from our pleasant 
home of one night. These homes of a night always 
give me thoughtful ideas, reminding me of texts and 
sermons. Of the “grass that withereth”’ and of the 
Ninetieth Psalm, but a few minutes’ paddling gener- 
ally drives it all away. Dapper Bill and the photog- 
rapher took the middle of the lake, while the other two 
canoes skirted the east shore, to avoid the sea and keep 
out of the wind. All three canocs came together where 
the Spanish River falls into Cat Bay. It is a good 
ten miles, I should imagine, to the first rapid across 
Narrow Lake, where there is half a dam, a camp near 
by and a tote road to Ramsey station. A tote road is 
a break-neck apology for a wagon road, as a general 
thing. We hope that this is an exception, because 
when time is limited it might shorten the journey. 

We left our dinner ground at 1:15. We had 2 Cor- 
nell boy in the party who had been let loose upon us 
as a convalescent from typhoid. Aleck, the sad, liked 
him, because of his appetite (and for other reasons)— 
he felt that Cornell would help to lessen the draft 
of the canoes in the long rapids which would come 
later. The photographer snapped at the boy as he was 
lying down, with the one banana that he could not 
manage to eat just then, dropping out of his pocket. 

There is another portage after the “half-dam,” about 
a quarter of a mile away, then Spanish Lake, about three 
miles’ long, next the falls and what Aleck called the 
“whole-dam” portage. The guides intended to pole and 
push their canoes up the stream, but the newly con- 
structed dam ‘prevented them—hence the name. 

We reached Canoe Lake at 4:15, and camped on 
a pretty wooded island on the southeastern corner at 
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5:30 P. M., and we were sorry indeed that we had done 
so next morning, because a very high wind made us 
prisoners on the island until 3:30 P. M._ ; 
Aug. 21. Aleck, the sober and sad, is developing. 
We had mo regular cook, and made each guide take 
his day. “The silent, smoky Indian” part of Aleck 
looked on at the various attempts at cooking for two 
days without saying a word, until a reward was offered 
of a kind that both half-breed and Indian find it hard 
to resist. This he could not resist. “Me try make 
bread,” he said, and he made white bread and corn 
bread so well that ever after the others awarded him 
the prize without a contest. On the first attempt I 
read to him from the admirable little publication sup- 
plied by the R. R. Co. gratis, “Hints on Camping,” 
‘three parts of corn meal, one pint,” etc., but he did 
not listen long before putting his hands to his ears and 
saying, “me do it alone, not know that way,” and he 
did: it alone. He opened a bag of flour and mixed up 
in the bag a quantity of flour the size and shape of a 
large cocoanut, with hot bacon fat as a’ mixer, then 
added corn meal. The bag was his only bread pan. 
A very little sugar and baking powder was added, and 
then he kneaded the whole for one minute inside the 
bag. Next he lifted the mass out of the bag and 





Abandoned Hudson Bay Post—Upper Green Lake. 


kneaded it down flat into the pan. He had washed his 
hands conscientiously as the initial action. Twenty 
minutes in a Baxter stove and it was done to a turn. 
When it had been broken and tasted all the contestants 
admitted that they were out of the game, and we all 
began to like silent Aleck very much. The little he does 
say is well worth listening to; and is it not so in civ- 
ilized life? The man who speaks much may be enter- 
taining for a little while, but generally it grows upon 
us that what we took for sparkling burgundy is only 
a poor lot of vin ordinaire. 

Noon. Our storm-bound day promises to last from 
daylight to dark. We tried the lake in a light canoe. 
but found it such wet work that the most eager of us 
had to admit that the loaded canoes would not. be very 
safe and that at the best all our duffle would be soaked. 
We waited, wrote up our journals, sharpened our axes 
and ate our grub, to reduce our packs to the smallest 

| 





“A charming day we have had.” 


possible size for the many portages ahead of us. The 
Cornell boy proved to be quite an expert at bridge 
whist, and was by this time a general favorite. An 
enthusiastic spirited boy is an indispensable constituent 
of a successful camping party. 

Toward afternoon the wind changed to the west, and 
we moved on from Round Island, in Canoe Lake, to 
the eastern shore of Sulphur Lake, making only one 
portage. The camping ground is not a bad one. There 
is plenty of pickerel in the lake. It is an ideal moose 
and red deer country, but one needs to leave the beaten 
track a half mile or so and to keep quiet. We were 
not in hunting season, and were careless, and we are 
here on a very old highway. The Indians were travel- 
ing here by the same route in bark canoes, shooting, 
fishing, and probably long before the Romans landed in 

ritain. 

There are lake trout in nearly all these lakes, and 
plenty of them. 

On Saturday, Aug. 22, we left our comfortable camp 
about 7:30 A. M., crossed the lake and made a small 
portage. We realized here our wisdom in taking plenty 
of tump lines or carrying straps, pack baskets and handy 
carry-alls generally, so that we had no loose things 
around us. We had one big spade and a pick-ax that 
received full, choice and frequent condemnation from 
them across the portages when- 

full loaded without them. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 





had brought them to dig out prehistoric Indian 
mounds, of whose existence I had been assured by our 
guides. I hung on to this spade with religious fervor, 
through the bustle and turmoil of evety portage, in 
spite of jeer and grumbles many and loud. Wher we 
discovered that the only Indian mounds that our guides 
knew about were of comparatively recent date and that 





“Comparing them to the Palisades.” 


the grandchildren of the dead reds were living around, . 
we decided that it was wiser to make no excavations 
just then or there. . 

After leaving Sulphur Lake there is a small portage 
into Kawin-Kago Lake. Kawin-Kago is good Ojib- 
way for no name. 

Then came one of the two longest portages on the 
route. Three-quarters of a mile of hill and dale satis- 
fied our carrying ambition for a few hours, but we had 
had this portage held out to us as the terror of the 
route, and we were, after all, agreeably disappointed 
with the carry. and rather pleased with ourselves at the 
end of it, although some of us would have sold out 
cheaper just before we reached the summit of the 





“We took one shot at the bluff opposite our camp.” 


divide. We were all getting hardened to the work. We 
had eaten our bulkiest foods first, such as fruit, canned 
goods, etc., and had got down to fish, bacon, and other 
more enduring edibles. We were too good sportsmen 
to shoot the ducks out of season. They were there 
always, and the temptation was great. We carried our 
packs, which averaged about seventy-five pounds, with 
ease and not without enjoyment. One feels like being 
in it whatever may be going on. 

Each one of us paddled all day and carried at least 
half loads over the portages; wind, muscle and appe 
tite were growing fitter every day. 

We had an interesting dinner camp to-day at the 
abandoned Hudson Bay Co. post at Upper Green Lake. 





“Sensational recollections of swift water.” 


One of our guides had been trader in charge of this 
post for the Hudson Bay Co., and had two children 
buried here. He spent an hour in arranging their 
graves: Near them were the graves of many Indians, 
but all of historic date. We carried the spade, notwith- 
standing the scoffs, hoping to find prehistoric mounds 
lower down. The Indian Christian is only half con- 
verted, and we found here pipes and tobacco, bottles of 
medicine, and all kinds of necessary articles lying by the 
graves of the Indian dead for their use on their journey, 
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to the “Happy Hunting Grounds.” It was very touching. 
One could not but admire the affection (while we be- 
moaned the loss of artistic ideas) of the Indians who 
went a hundred and fifty miles to the nearest sawmill 
and carried sawn lumber for palings on their backs over 
ail the portages to inclose the remains of their dead. 
There is a beautiful sand beach at Upper Green Lake, 
and a glorious sailing stretch on the lake. Some day it 
may be a fashionable summer rescrt. The afternoon 
journey gave us a pleasant paddle through a chain of 
lakes with easy portages. We camped at about the fourth 
portage, near a pretty fall at a small lake enlargement 
cf the Mississippi River. We had a just sufficient amount 
of honest fatigue to make us enjoy our rest, and that 
night as I sat watching the halfbreed cook getting the 
beans ready for tomorrow’s breakfast, and heard the 
shout of approval as our sportsman hauled out three- 
pound fish of the gamy black and pink flesh variety, and 
Linklater. told me that he had porcupine for breakfast, 
and the odor of Aleck’s corn bread in the oven reached 
my nostrils, I realized what were the pleasures of the 
Indian in the old days. He had all these things as well 
2s wild rice, berries, venison, and many edible roots and 
grasses to eat. He had artistic skin clothes and furs for 





“Aubrey Falls, 165ft. high and broken.” 


winter. He lived in the most picturesque and hygienic of 
residences, the wigwam, and never had trouble with the 
servant question. There were no bald heads and no 
bought teeth among them. 

At 10 P. M. cedar and balsam boughs and fragrant 
ferns lend delicious odor to the restful springiness which 
they contribute to my bed; in what better place under the 
sun could:I be? I am fifty-two and a half years old; I 
have no rheumatism, no indigestion, no fatigue more than 
the youngest. I feel that I owe it all to my used oppor- 
tunities for taking fresh air and exercise and plain food, 
given to all of us by the Great Unknown, who would take 
care of us all. Why are these opportunities unimproved 
by so many? ‘ 

This is Saturday, the 22d of August, our fourth day 
out, and we find that our larder is well and wisely 
stocked. I will give the bill of purchases, with Montreal 





Shannon’s Floating Camp—Bisco Lake. 


prices, for our party, which numbered seven, including 
the three guides: 







meets, 10 cients; peck of apples, MH... ...0.ccccccccecscesscacees $ 3 
Two dozen corn, 30 cents; parsnips, 10 cents...............0- 
Tomatoes, 35 cents; melon, 40 cents..........cecccecceccccceeees 1D 
Two cauliflowers, 20 cents; carrots, 10 cents.............20.0ce 
Eggplant, 10 cents; marrow, 17 cents..........seeceeeceeeseees 27 
Half pail of jam, 50 cents; three tins of beans, 25 cents.. wis) 
Three tins beans, 30 cents; 6 pkgs Malta Vita, 90 cents 1 20 
Twenty-five pounds corn meal, $1; 49lbs. salt pork, $5.. 6 00 
One peck beans, 60 cents, % peck onions, 25 cents... 8 
Twenty-five pounds butter, $5.75; 20lbs. gran. sugar, $1 a 
One gallon maple syrup, $1.20; bag of salt, 20 cents.......... 1 40 
Pepper, 20 cents; 2 tins mustard, 50 cents..............eseeeee 70 
RN So osha cadens thdieddadkncesddeboavesoudieee 15 
Beets, 30 cents; 3 packages baking powder, 75 cents......... 16 
Two bottles of pickles, 70 cents; 4 doz. candles, 60 cents...... 1 30 
Six candle lanterns, $2.20; 6 bars soap, 30 cents.............. 2 50 
Three pounds coffee, 80 cents; 3lbs. tea, $1.50...............-. 2 30 
SOOD Ge OG IONE, INI eso occ cccncdacdeccdedaccececas 1 50 
One and one half dozen assorted soups.............000eceeeeee 27 
Box of fruit, 60 cents; 30lbs. bacon, $5.40................0.000 6 00 
Plum puddings, $1.20; marmalade, 75 cents.................. 1% 
Fifty pounds sea biscuits, $3.25; 10lbs. prunes, $1............ 42 
$44 37 


The box of fruit—which came to us by a happy error— 
proved to be a very welcome addition. I-woxld recom- 
mend buying fruit in Montreal, Sault Ste Marie, or in the 
last city in which it can be done. A bag full of whole- 
wheat bread, each loaf done in oil paper, is a good thing 
to take. It will last a week or two, and is a great feature. 
One always gets biscuits enou 

We had fish for supper with bacon and corn meal frit- 
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ters; peach jam and tobacco for dessert, with songs and 
Stories, and turned in at 9:30 P. M. We had no flies, no 
mosquitoes or vermin of any kind. 

Sunday, August 23. It was quite cold in the night, and 
we enjoyed our heavy all-wool blankets. We left at 7:30 
A. M. The scenery was steadily growing in beauty. We 
passed a most interesting Indian camp. This savage had 
left his valuables, including a Hudson Bay gun and an 
ax and two canoes, where anybody could take them. No 
one touched them. It weuld have been a degenerate 
white who would have taken advantage of this trustful- 
ness of the Indian. 

We met only two human beings on our long trip—two 
Indians paddling up the river. The developments going 
en on both lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway and on 
the Grand Trunk Railway give employment to the Indians 
in summer, and they hunt all winter. 

There is a short-cut a couple of miles below this In- 
dian camp which saves a couple of miles, but at very low 
water it might pay as well to go around the ox-bow in the 
river. 

At the west end of the second small lake on the port- 
age we dined on a very nice camping ground. At the 
portage at the east end of this lake we lost an ax and 
have called that the “Lost Ax Portage ;” thus do many of 
these portages receive their names. We had much good 
scenery and swift water to-day. The Echelon Bluffs, at 
whose feet we paddled, were particularly inspiring. One 
could not help comparing them to the palisades of the 
Hudson, and generally very much to the latter’s disad- 
vantage. 

Split Rock Portage, where we slept, was a particularly 
pretty and even more interesting camping ground. There 
are fissures in the rock which suck the water under 
ground. It comes up again with a great spurt at the foot 
cf the falls. Some one has hung a beaver in stone—a 
work of mother nature—on a tree, which makes a striking 
landmark. We had a good bed here, although jack pine 
boughs made the springs. They are not as good as 
balsam. We had long passed the grumbling stage now, 
everything was good. 

Monday, August 24. We selected a high sandy bank for 
dinner to-day. The shade was deficient and the sun hot, 
so that we were uncomfortable. Aleck and Linklater had 
made a bet as to the number of portages between Split 
Rock Portage and the old Hudson Bay Post on Green 
Lake. HBC on the map means Hudson Bay Company, 
or Here Before Christ—“you pays your money and you 
tekes your choice.” Aleck, to win his bet (or so the 
malicious among us said), took us on another merry-go- 





Lower Minnesinaqua Lake. 


round journey, circumventing unnecessarily an island in 
the river to save one portage (see the loop below Split 
Kock Falls), and thus won his bet. There are six port- 
ages going that way and seven the direct way.. There is 
rothing made by going around this island when there is 
no bet up. Aleck’s dodge helped to convince me that the 
Indians are of Asiatic origin, and Japanese at that. 

We slept that night on the northern main shore about 
a mile past the island on fairly good camping ground. 
It began to rain just as we had finished putting up our 
tents, and rained pretty hard all night. We never were 
caught in a bad rain during all this trip, except on the 
last day, and then we took it from choice. 

Tuesday, August 25. We started at 8:30 A. M., so that 
cur outfit of tents, etc., might have a chance to dry. 
There was a mist and it was clammy, but it is better to 
travel in a light rain than to stay about a wet camp. We 
had good waterproof wraps in which to put our blankets, 
which never got wet. 

We went out of our way nearly a mile to dine at the 
vid Hudson Bay Post on lower Green Lake. It proved 
uninteresting, and we do not advise anyone to go in 
there. 

During the afternoon it cleared up and we had a de- 
lightful paddle through Minnesinaqua Lake, which is 
entrancingly beautiful. It has many bits of very fine beach. - 
lis name means the lake of the islands and points, and 
it well deserves the name. Here I had one of the black- 
backed jackfish break my greenheart rod. I treated him 
as I would any other pike, but I made a fatal mistake. 
Any other pike that I have ever had dealings with would 
have been thoroughly exhausted after our interview, but. 
when this one saw the landing net he made a dash away 
se quickly and so powerfully that the reel could not pay” 
out fast enough, and the old Maltby rod that had come 


cut victor in so many contests was worsted. Maltby was - 


the Montreal rod maker who had on his sign the words, 
“God save the Queen and all good honest fishermen.” 
He is in the happy hunting grounds now, R. I. P. 
Wednesday, August 26. About midway through ‘Min- 
nesinaqua Lake at the Narrows we climbed a high bluff’ 
and took views eastward and westward over the lovely 
island-dotted expanse. I have put together a twelve-foot 
picture (by means of three enlargements) of this spot of 
which.I am proud. Our camp, four hundred feet below 
us, was most picturesque. We did not take time, how- 
ever, to photograph thoroughly. We took one shot at the 


bluff opposite our camp. The trip down the lake until it 
narrows into a river is most enjoyable. It is rapid, ex- 
citing, and yet safe. I have never seen river scenery so 
free from monotony. There are three portages between 
Minnesinaqua Lake and the junction of the Wenebegon 
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“Mississaga Gorge or Tunnel.” 


River with the Mississaga River. There are fine side 
trips from Lake Minnesinaqua, notably that running 
north from about the middle of that portion of the lake 
which is above or east of the narrows. We had no map 
of Minnesinaqua, and Aleck made me one. We had be- 
gun to think about this time that, present environments 
censidered, our guides were better men than we were. 





“Worn out.” 


The junction of the two rivers, the Wenebegon or Win- 
nebago and Mississaga, is a beautiful spot. That the 
Wenebegon River route is the most direct and much the 
shortest from the main line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to the Mississaga, one can see by the map. Is it 
more interesting? I will know next year. 

A couple of hours paddling with the help of a good 





“Another quiet bit”—Mississaga River. 


current brings you to Aubrey Falls, the grandest feature 
of the trip. Take the first turn to the left (or south) 
as you go down in your canoe as soon as you hear the 
roar of the falls.: Half way across the stiff portage you 
turn to the. right on the crest of the hills and walk over 
te these magnificent falls; one hundred and_ sixty-five 
feet high and broken into a multitude of fantastic shapes. 


Weird, fascinating, awe-inspiring, I do not know any 
cataract that surpasses it in interest. We arrived late- 
and had no sun, and yet our pictures are good. Most of 
these were taken with a little four by five camera, so that 
the field is open to the photographer who will take up a 
good assortinent of 8 by 10 plates and lenses to suit and 
choose his iight. I did not wait-an hour for good light 
anywhere. We had had a most enjoyable, if fatiguing, 
day when we lay down to sleep at Aubrey Falls that 
night. The roar of the falls had become sweet and dis- 
tant music to us a few seconds. after laying our heads on 
cur pillows. 

Thursday, August 27. About twenty-three miles, we 
think it to be, of fast, exciting water nearly all the way 
from Aubrey Falls to Three Island Rapids. A charming 
day we have had, a day to think of in the coming years 
when we are old and will have to stay in by “our ain 
fireside.” I hope mine will be in the forest primeval—a 
iorest of pines and bearded hemlocks in sight of a river, 
a waterfall, and a lake. Indeed, I have chosen such a 
spot, and it is at the end of this trip between Slate Falls 
on the Mississaga and Lake Waquekobing, half a mile 
therefrom; but of these places anon. 

About this day’s quota of our trip I must say that we 
found the start at Aubrey Falls and the finish at Three 
island Rapids, and every mile between, to furnish a little 
Letter canoeing, a little more rapid water, a little more 
excitement, and a little more of the picturesque, than any 
we had done anywhere before. We arrived rather late 
at Three Island Rapids to make good pictures, and in 
the morning the sun was in the wrong quarter. Three 
Island Camp has beauty, convenience, and piles of good 
dry wood, no mean item in the make-up of a good camp. 
We had had some wet rapids during the day and dried 
our clothes very thankfully at Three Island Rapids before 
Lig camp-fires. We left plenty of wood to burn for those 
who come after ys. 

Friday, August 28. Rather regretfully did we leave our 
cemp, but we realized that we had to economize time and 
money. We would have liked to stay here and use our 
8 by 10 plates and make some good pictures. As it is, 
we must be satisfied with what our 4 by 5 camera caught 
ior us in poor light. 

It is a short and interesting half day’s journey from 
Three Island Rapids to Squaw Chute. There is plenty of 
rapid water and good scenery. We recommend broad 
canoes and-short, say fourteen to fifteen feet long and 
three feet beam, with good stout paddles for the rapids. 
It is nearly all down current or slow water. Squaw 
Chute is a fine waterfall. There is a good portage on the 





Indian Graves—Upper Green Lake. 


right or west side, and a shorter or rougher one close to 
the fall. We found a garden here with good potatoes, 
kettuce, cabbage, and other green things. We did a very 
little pillaging, for which we would have left money if we 
could have found a place to leave it in. After dinner two 
hours’ paddling brought us to the “Tunnel,” as it is lo- 
cally called. It is a striking feature. It is not a tunnel 
but a gorge, and the finest we have seen this side of the 
Rocky Mountains. There are one and three-quarter miles 
of it. We hired a team here from one of the few but 
prosperous settlers in this northern border settlement 
called Wharncliffe, Ont. There is a post-office here. The 
team took our three canoes while we walked and photo- 
graphed the Mississaga gorge. There is only one portage 
Letween Squaw Chute and Mississaga Gorge. There is a 
fairly heavy sea in one of the rapids we ran, and canoes 
should not be overloaded. Better have one man walk 
around than fill a cance with water. 

Saturday, August 29. We slept at the lower end of the 
Mississaga Gorge. Two hours of easy paddling brought 
us down to Slate Falls, the best water-power on the Mis- 
sissaga. There are valuable copper mines and timber 
about these falls, and good fishing and shooting as well. 
Unfortunately for us it rained hard and incessantly here, 
so that we could neither fish, shoot, nor photograph. It 
was a keen disappointment to us, as we met fishermen 
here who told us that both the bass and trout were biting 
well in the fine lakes that abound all about the falls. We 
had our first inside of the tent meals during the trip here 
at Slate Falls. We used up fifteen minutes in shaving, 
with a tin plate for a glass. Some of us would have liked 
tc have waited at Slate Falls for good weather, but Dap- 
per Bill’s house was only three miles away. Our appe- 
tites were keen, and he told Cornell and the Sportsman 
that his wife was a great cook, and there was Algome 
mutton and jelly and baked potatoes and apple pies, etc., 
to be had at six o’clock. This won the majority of votes 
and we started for civilization. After dinner we portaged 
a half. mile, from below Slate Falls into Waquekobing 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of clear water ten miles long by 
two to four wide, full of bass and lake trout, as we were 
told by, Cincinnati fishermen who have a permanent camp 
there.. It is only five miles from Wagquekobtng Lake to the 
Soo Branch—or Soo Pacific Line—of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway.at- Dayton Station. We might have continued 
down the river fourteen miles to Dean Lake Station, two 
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miles from the river by a good wagon road, or gone on 
thirty miles via the mouth of the Mississaga to Blind 
River Station and a good hotel, but Slate Falls and Day 
Mills, a small village just south of the lake where Dap- 
per Bill lives, are centrally situated for the sportsman, 
where he has a dozen good bass and trout lakes within 
easy reach. In spite of the rain we were delighted with 
this section and would have liked to make a long stay, 
but our time had expired, and we had to move on. The 
delights of the trip were not spoiled by our return to 
civilization. We had agreed to spend one day at Des- 
barats, Ont. (an hour west by Canadian Pacific Railway 
from Dayton, see map), with some friends. We accom- 
plished this; we saw the Indian play of Hiawatha at Des- 
barats and enjoyed it very much; we had some good bass 
fishing and a good hotel, where we arrayed ourselves in 
city clothes and felt very swagger. 

Next day we had late dinner in Sault Ste. Marie, near 
Desbarats and breakfasted the following morning in 
Chicago. 

Thus ended our best canoe trip to date, and we have 
been canoeing for forty years or more. One secret of 
success and enjoyment was that we had no kicker and no 
shirk in the party. Every guide and every sportsman did 
all he could cheerfully. There is no experience like a 
canoe trip to show up the inwardness of man. Our party 
came out of the ordeal well, and I never want to travel 
with a better lot. 

It isatrip that ladies can take, but they would need to 
give three weeks to it unless they are golf girls and ath- 
letic canoeists, when two weeks would be sufficient. Six 
weeks could be spent most enjoyably. We never had 
occasion to dry the ground by fire or warm the tents 
with stoves as we had done in other trips. Dry camping 
spots are always attainable. We look back with regret 
to several points at which we arrived too late or too early 
to enjoy the scenery or make good photos, or where we 
had rain. We saw countless ducks and many deer we 
could not shoot, thousands of moose tracks we cou!d not 
follow because we were too early. We were within easy 
reach of great fishing we could not stop to enjoy. On the 
other hand, a feeling of complete physical regeneration, 
of unlimbered lazy limbs, and of reduced girth is with us 
continually, and many exquisite mental pictures and sen- 
sational recollections of swift water, of quiet bits, and of 
stirring, glorious scenery will remain with all the party 
until they reach the eternal happy hunting grounds to 
which we are all making a swift trip in our frail barks. 


Steam YAcut Tropuy Sotp.—The steam yacht Tro- 
phy, owned by Mr. F. M. Smith, has been sold, through 
the agency of Henry J. Gielow, to Mr. Charles E. 
Nygren, who will use her principally on the Hudson 
River between New York and Albany. She is goft. over 
all, goft. on the waterline, 13ft. 11in. beam, and 5r1ft. gin. 
draft. 
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MILWAUKEE, May 3.—Lake Michigan yachtsmen are 
in a fine stir of excitement over the prospects for this 
season, and the ordering and arrival of new yachts is 
keeping the skippers on both shores in a fever of an- 
ticipation. In the first place, the Columbia Y. C. fears 
that its hold on the Lipton trophy is precarious, and 
in order to cement the cinch Dr. F. W. Holmes, of the 
Columbians, has ordered a 21-footer, a reduced Sallie 
VII, which is being built at Gloucester. From De- 
troit comes the repert that John H. Smedley, of the 
Detroit Y. C., has a bidder for the Lipton trophy on 
the stocks somewhere, and rumors have been current 
here that R. B. Brown had ordered a cup-winner to 
represent the Milwaukee Y. C., but Mr. Brown flatly 
denies that there is any truth in the tale, and affirms 
that he will devote his energies to Pilot this year. And 
to make his assertion good he is having Pilot changed, 
in order to improve her sail-carrying power. 

Harry Landauer, of the Milwaukee Y. C., has pur- 
chased Thistle IT, a Boston creation from the boards 
of Crowninshield last year, and she is now on her way 
to this city. The Boston craft formerly belonged to a 
gentleman named McKinnon, who sailed very little last 
summer, owing to the death of his father, and it was by 
the merest chance that Mr. Landauer secured the craft, 
which is 34ft. 8in. over all, 7ft. sin. beam, and arft. 
on the water line. Charles Wild and Newell Ellis, in 
turn, purchased Vagaboud from Mr. Landauer. 


The Milwaukee fleet will mourn the loss of Illinois . 


this summer, as Joseph Uihlein sold her recently to 
C. S. Roberts, of the Chicago Y. C. : 
The Milwaukee Y. C. has prepared a fine programme 
for its members this year, the regatta committee hav- 
ing provided amply for the real sailors, and the enter- 
tainment committee having arranged a series. of din- 
ners, concerts, — parties, smokers and vaudeville 
performances, which fairly makes one’s mouth water. 
The opening gun was fired on the evening of April’ 
when Commodore Vilas presided over a dinner at 
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A Sketch, by the Purser. 


Just twenty-three years ago a few intimate friends. 
amateur boatmen, agreed to share pro rata the ex- 
pense incurred in housing their canoes and rowboats. 

Their first “snug harbor” was an old shed built by 
themselves at the rear of a blacksmith shop near the 
foot of Fourth street, in the city of Newburgh. — _ 

Although their quarters were far from being inviting, 
our boating friends thoroughly enjoyed the sport and 
were constantly being appealed to for accommodation 
in the old shed. The next year they met at the home 
of one of their number, organized a boat club and 
called it the Newburgh Canoe and Boating Associa- 
tion. 

It “took” from the first, for so thoroughly were the 
members inoculated with the boating fever that it be- 
came contagious and the club grew in membership 
and in spirit. During the following year the canoeists 
were compelled to vacate the “shed,” which was torn 
down and the association had to look for another home. 

They sought in vain along the busy water front of 
the city, until the occupant of the newly erected store- 
house offered them the unused under part of the build- 
ing for a club house, or, rather, a place to store their 
boats. 

So inaccessible was the quarters, so suggestive of the 
haunt of the busy water rodents which infested the 
docks, that it led the wit of the club to call his asso- 
ciates “Dock Rats.” They accepted the sobriquet, 
adopted it as their token, and from that time this well- 
known organization has been more familiarly known 
by its token than by the more dignified title under 
which they are incorporated. Four years later the club 
moved into the building which they now occupy, a two 
story frame building, which was formerly exhibition 
hall of the Orange County Agricultural Society, which 
was torn down and rebuilt on a dock adjoining their 
first home. 

The upper part of the building is divided into meet- 
ing rooms, locker rooms, etc., while from a large porch 
across the front of the house the members have an 
unsurpassed view of the Hudson River and its moun- 
tainous scenery. 

To the north is Dannskammer Point, to the east, 
across the river; is North Beacon and the Fishkill 
mountains, with the twin villages of Matteawan and 
Fishkill nestling at their base; to the south the tower- 
ing Storm King and. Break Neck mountains, with a 
vista-of the U. S. Military Academy at West Point in 
the distance; while before you, north and south, lies 
Newburgh Bay, a beautiful section of the picturesque 
Hudson, which offers every attraction to the canoeist 


and boating crank. 4 

The lower floor of the building is devoted entirely 
to the storage of boats, which are launched from two 
drop bridges at the side of the building. 

From a few canoes and rowboats the boat roster 
has steadily increased, until the club now has a fleet of 
thirty-six boats, classified as follows: Three launches, 
three sloops, three catboats, ten rowboats, fourteen 
‘canoes and three shells, and more to follow. 

This association, organized in 1884, is therefore one 
of the oldest boat clubs of its kind in this section of 
the country; by its kind, I refer to clubs whose mem- 
bers, figuratively speaking, “paddle their own canoe.” 

During the twenty years of its existence it has seen 
many vicissitudes, it has had its ups and downs, storms 
have assailed it, and were it not for skillful seaman- 
ship on the part of its promoters it would have been 
a derelict; but it has weathered the storm and is to-day 
more staunch, more seaworthy, and the “Dock Rat” 
crew are more favorably known than ever. 

Proof of this assertion is found in the sturdy mem- 
bership, in the success which attends every function 
and in the increasing number of cruising boatmen who 
visit our “retreat.” 

The Dock Rat boat house has become a mecca for 
the cruising men, and the hospitality extended the 
“cruiser” has made the N. C. and B. A. most favorably 
known from the “Sound” to the St. Lawrence. 

The wandering boatman always finds a greeting, and 
the hand of fellowship is ever extended to greet the com- 
ing or speed the parting guest.” 

Ask any A. C. A. man who attended the “meets” 

twenty years ago at Plum Point, Croton Point or at 
Grindstone islands. 
__ Ask them if they know the “Dock Rats.” Ask them 
if they remember “Nate Smith,” “Jim” Van Dalfsen 
or “Bunt” Edgar, and you'll start a flow of talk that 
would fill the pages of Forest AND STREAM all sum- 
mer. 

Ask the cruising man of later years where he stops 
when going up or down the Hudson, ask him if he 
knows the “Dock Rats” and he’ll tell you that the 
whole crew of sixty-five—from Commodore Cantine 
dows to the “cabin boy”’—are the jolliest rodents he 
€éver met. 

Another year will probably find the ‘Dock Rats” in 
a home of their own. They have so outgrown their 
present quarters that a committee was appointed at 
the annual meeting to look for a site on which to build 
a modern, up to date boat house. , 

The association is governed by a Board of Directors 
consisting of the five officers and four lay members. 
The newly elected Board is: Francis M. Cantine, 
Com.; Dr. W. J. Oakey, Vice-Com.: Howard A. 
Schultz, Captain; Wm. H. Smiley, Purser; Geo. F. 
Chadborn, Treasurer; Jas. T. Van Dalfsen, Clarence B. 
Moss, Directors, two years; Fred V. Carpenter, Ber- 
tram C. Montfort, Directors, one year. 
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club house was opened with appropriate ceremonies. 
The first real race on the programme will be sailed on 
Memorial Day. 

Albert O. Trostel, of Milwaukee, is having a Sea- 
wanhaka trophy challenger built at Oshkosh, by Jones 
& LaBorde, to sail in the preliminary trials on Lake 
Winnebago, at Oshkosh, next month. Frederick Pabst 
is also having his Comet III, built late last summer, 
groomed for the same trials, and Frank Gates and F. 
H. Libbey, of Oshkosh, are also contenders in the 
trials, as they have both ordered yachts built for the 
big event. 

The Waukesha county yachtsmen are preparing for a 
lively season, with the Pewaukee Y. C. showing by far 
the most ginger. Ten members of that flourishing or- 
ganization have ordered one-design boats from La- 
Chappelle, of Pewaukee, to race in this season. When 
the craft:are completely rigged and launched the ten 
skippers will draw for their perpetual ownership and 
race: them all season for appropriate trophies. Pine 
Lake will be the scene of the annual regatta of the In- 
terlake Regatta Union this summer, and on that his- 
toric: water the craft representing the Pewaukee, Ocono- 
mowoc Lake, Nagawicka and Pine Lake clubs will sail 
for the Pabst trophy. 

There is a possibility that automobile boats may be 
introduced here this summer by Joseph Uihlein. It is 
understood: that he has been negotiating for a 70-footer 
with-a speed of thirty miles an hour, to run.on Lake 
Michigan. He will buy an auto yacht if he can obtain 
one which will come up to his requirements, if it can 
be delivered prior to July 4. A. W. FRIESE. 


Vixen II. Launcuep:—On Saturday, April 30, the new 
high speed steam yacht Vixen II. was launched at Morris 
Heights. The boat, was built for Mr. John D. Archbold. 
She-is 118ft. over all,“rt4ft. waterline, 12ft. breadth, and 
Graws 4ft..6in. The-yacht is double planked, and is 
fitted: with twin screw triple expansion engines and im- 
proved boilers fitted ‘with oil fuel burners, The builders 
guarantee a speed of 24 miles, 
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British Letter. 


A most interesting link with the past generation of 
yachtsmen was broken at the beginning of April, when 
the death occurred at Gosport Hants of the famous old 
Clyde skipper, John Houston, of Largs. Houston was 
a contemporary of the celebrated designer and yacht 
builder, the late William Fife, Sr., of Fairlie, and it was 
while in command of that able designer’s masterpiece, the 
8o-ton cutter Fiona, familiarly known owing to the 
Leauty of her lines as the Fawn o’ Fairlie, that Houston 
achieved his greatest reputation. From 1865 to 1876 
Fiona was sailed by him with such skill and judgment 
that she won sixty-seven prizes, including seven Queen’s 
cups, one of which, however, had to be relinquished on 
ar absurd technicality. The cup referred to was won 
on the Mersey in 1866, but had to be given up because 
Fiona was protested against on the ground that her 
racing flag was not of the size named in the club rules. 
The total value of prizes won by her during the period 
named above exceeded £4,500, which was considered a 
very large sum in those days, and it should be stated 
that during two seasons—1871 and 1874—she was not 
fitted out at all. It is safe to say that the nursing hand 
cof the famous skipper was a chief factor in Fiona’s 
phenomenal success, for, though a beautifully propor- 
tioned vessel, she was called upon to sail against bigger 
and newer yachts than herself, and Houston’s master 
hand at the tiller, combined with his alert intelligetice, 
snatched many prizes away from faster boats during the 
latter years of her racing career. There is no doubt that 
Houston was im advance of his time as regarded his ideas, 
and even in those early days he strenuously advocated 
putting the ballast outside on the keel. It is said that 
if he had had his way the old Fiona would have been so 
fitted, in which case she would have been a far greater 
terror than she was. He was also in favor of steering 
wheels for big yachts, as he said that handling a tiller 
in large vessels when racing threw so much strain on the 
arms as to ruin that delicacy of touch which is such an 
important factor in enabling one to determine whether 
a vessel is in thorough trim and doing her best, 
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Houston came of a well-known Largs family. He 
commenced his racing career in 1860, but it was not until 
five rs later that he obtained permanent employemnt 
on Fiona, first with Mr. Lafone, and then with Mr. 
Boutcher, who bought the famous cutter the year after 
she was built, and with this latter gentleman he served 
fot twenty years in his three Fionas, the Fawn o’ Fairlie, 
the schooner Fiona, and the steam yacht of that name. 
Although Houston spent the last years of his life at Gos- 
port, his death is mourned by the people of Largs as 
sincerely as though he had never left his native place, 
and it 1s felt by the yachting world in general that one 
oi the greatest skippers of the last century has passed 
away. 

The question has been continually raised lately as to 
whether it would not be advisable for yacht clubs to 
offer prizes for a schooner class. No doubt such a 
move would be a popular one with owners of schooner 
yachts, and possibly some good racing might result from 
it, but two things are to be considered. The first point 
is whether the clubs have the necessary funds to offer 
prizes, and the second is, will the owners undertake to 
go the rounds regularly like the class racers and handicap 
boats do? One of the greatest difficulties club commit- 
tees have to contend with in making out prize lists is 
the uncertainty as to how the classes they cater for will 
fill, and it is notorious that schooners could long since 
have had more attention paid them if their owners would 
cnly take the trouble to notify the clubs of their inten- 
tion of racing-before the last moment. Nothing is more 
disappointing than for a sum of money to be set apart 
ior a certain race—in the case of schooners it would 
necessarily be a large sum—and then for that race to fall 
through and the money, which might have been devoted 
to other purposes, to lie idle. It would be a good thing 
tor yacht racing if a good schooner class could be started 
and kept together as a handicap class, for first-class 
racing under the present rating rule seems to be in a 
hopeless way, and with a fleet of schooners Sailing 
matches on handicap time there would be every incentive 
to build a good wholesome type of modern fast cruiser, 
which is the best kind of vessel for all-round purposes 
yet invented. r y 

Messrs. Connell’s new 65ft. rater which has been lying 
so long on the stocks at Fairlie is now practically fin- 
ished and ready for launching. It is ‘stated that the 65- 
footer Tutty, which was formerly owned by the Messrs. 
Connell, has found a purchaser, and that she will be 
raced at the principal ‘regattas. The old 40-rater Carina 
is also having an extensive overhaul, so these three ves- 
sels will probably fight it out this season as a handicap 
class. Fitting out is now general on all coasts, and many 
of the small clubs have already started the season’s racing. 


E. H. Ke ty. 
Boston Letter. 


Boston, April 30.—At the spring meeting of the Bos- 
ton Y. C., held at the town house, Rowe’s Wharf, 
Wednesday, April 27, the Regatta Committee submitted 
a fine schedule of races, including squadron runs on 
two cruises. The first of these cruises is arranged upon 
invitation of Vice-Commodore E. P. Boynton to the 
club squadron to visit his summer home at Five Islands, 
Me. The club has extended invitations to the Port- 
land and Bath Y. C’s to join the squadron, and on 
July 20 there will be a race at Sheepscot Bay, open to 
yachts of these clubs. The second cruise will be at 
the last of the season, the cruising yachts of the squad- 
ron running to Provincetown, where they will join the 
racing fleet, just completing the South Shore circuit. 
For the first cruise cups have been offered by Vice- 
Commodore Boynton, Rear Commodore Walter Bur- 
gess and several members of the club. 3 

The regular series of races- for the year will consist 
of five open events and four club races. The yachts 
enrolled in the club will be rated according to their 
places in the open events for the club championship. 
Commodore B. P. Cheney has offered championship 
cups in the active racing classes, and, in addition, the 
Regatta Committee will give cash prizes for each event. 
There will also be a series of special club races for 
handicap classes and 18ft. knockabouts. These races 
will not interfere with the schedules of other clubs, as 
they are intended to provide only for yachts which re- 
main at Hull throughout the season, and do not par- 
ticipate in events elsewhere. Mr. George H. Wight- 
man has offered cups to be awarded the yachts winning 
the highest averages in the series. The following is a 
complete schedule of the season’s fixtures: 

June 4, Saturday—Club race, South Boston, 

June 11, Saturday—Special club race, Hull. 

June 4, Saturday—Club race, South Boston. 

June 11, Saturday—Special club race, Hull. 

June 17, Friday—Y. R. A. open, Hull. 

June 25, Saturday—Special club race, Hull. 

July 9, Saturday—Club race, Marblehead. 

July 16, Saturday—Start of cruise; squadron run, Hull 
to Marblehead. 

July 17, Sunday—Squadron run, Marblehead to Ports- 
mouth. 

July 18, Monday—Squadron run, Portsmouth to Port- 
land. 

July 19, Tuesday—Squadron run, Portland to Five 
Islands. 

July 20, Weduesday—Races in Sheepscot Bay. 

Tuly 23, Saturday—Special club race, Hull. 

July 27, Wednesday—Midsummer series of Y. R. A. 
open races, Hull. 

July 28, Thursday—Midsummer series of Y. R. A. 
open races, Hull. 

July 30, Saturday—Midsummer series of Y. R. A. 
open races, Hull. 

Aug. 2, Tuesday—Y. R. A open, Marblehead. 

Aug. 10, Wednesday—Club race, Marblehead. 

Aug. 13, Saturday—Special Club race, Hull. 

Aug. 20, Saturday—Club race, Hull. 

Aug. 27, Saturday—Special club race, Hull. 

Sept. 2 to 4, Friday to Sunday—Cruise to Province- 
town and Marblehead. 

Sept. 3, Saturday—Races at Provinéetown. 

Sept. 10, Saturday—Special club race, Hull. 

Mr. Louis M. Clark, founder of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Massachusetts, and who recently re- 





signed from the executive committee, has been pre- 
sented by the committee with the following testimonial 
in the form of an illuminated tablet in gold frame: 

“Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts: 

“The executive committee, realizing the loss to this 
Association by the resignation of Mr. Louis M. Clark, 
the founder of the Association, three years its presi- 
dent and eight years a member of the executime com- 
mittee, extend to him this testimonial in appreciation 
and recognition of his valuable services and untiring 
efforts on behalf of this Association and yacht racing 


in general. 
(Signed) “C. F. Adams, 2d Pres., 

“GC. €.' Ciawe: 
“B. S. Permar, 
“Walter Burgess, 
“James R. Hodder, 
“Sumner H. Foster, 
“Harry H. Wiggin, 
“A. T. Bliss, Sec. 

“Boston, April 11, 1904.” 

Mr. H. A. Morss, of the special committee of the 
Eastern Y. C. on ocean race, has received twelve en- 
tries so far. Of these there is one each from the Bos- 
ton, Eastern, Corinthian, Atlantic, Larchmont, Nor- 
walk and Knickerbocker Y. C’s and five from the New 
York Y. C. Mr. Morss has also received communica- 
tions from the owners of two. schooners of the Eastern 
Y. C. fleet, whose yachts are of greater water line 
length than soft., but who are anxious to take part in 
the ocean racing. As it is considered that there may 
be more yacht owners of the same mind, it is quite 
pp that a class for larger schooners will be pro- 
vided, 

Mr. E. A. Boardman has designed a soft. water line 
auxiliary yawl for D. W. L. Baum, Vice-Commodore 
of the Chicago Y. C., which is being built by the Crane 
Shipbuilding Co., of Detroit. She will have the dis- 
tinction of being the only steel yawl of her size on the 
Great Lakes, and no expense will be spared on her 
construction. She will have a white enamel coating on 
the outside, and the inside finish will be in mahogany. 
Her lines are similar to those of the New England 
fishermen, a form calculated to stand the gales of Lake 
Michigan. Her first trip will be a cruise of 700 miles. 
This designer also reports the following sales: Eigh- 
teen-foot knockabout, owned by Mr. A. D. Irving, to 
Mr. Henry G. Hall, of Salem; 25ft. speed launch Spark, 
owned by Mr. G. D. Silsbee, to Mr. George Lee. 
Spark’s name has been changed to Firefly, and she will 
take part in the races of the Eastern Y. C. She has a 
speed of twelves miles with an eight-horse power Buf- 
falo motor. 

Mr. Walter C. Lewis, chairman of the membership 
committee of the Boston Y. C., who recently returned 
from a trip to the Bahamas, brought with him from 
Nassau the finest specimen of tortoise that ever came 
from that section. It will be on exhibition at the 
Rowe’s Wharf house of the Boston Y. C. for a few 
days, together with some very interesting oil paintings 
of Nassau scenes by Mr. Frank O. Small. 

The complete outfit of spars and sails of the 22- 
footer Peri II, owned by Mr. George Lee, was de- 
stroyed by fire at the Fenton yard, Manchester. A new 
set of spars for her has been completed at Lawley’s, 
and she is to have a new suit of sails by Messrs. 
Cousens & Pratt. She will be put in commission in 
a couple of weeks and will be ready for the opening 
of the season. She will also enter in the open race for 
22-footers around the Isle of Shoals. This boat was 
designed by Mr. E. A. Boardman, and was a likely 
looking craft when she was launched last season. On 
account of necessary alterations, however, there was 
not much of an opportunity to show what she could 
do. It is expected that she will be raced steadily on 
the Y. R. A circuits this season. 

A cathoat is being built by Mr. Howard Linnell, of 
Savin Hill, for Mr. C. C. Collins, which has more than 
the usual amount of room in a craft of her size. She 
is only 22ft. on the water line, but she has 6ft. 3in. 
head room. She is centerboard with a draft of hull of 
3ft. 2in. Mr. Collins, who designed the boat himself, 
is 2 devotee of the cat rig, and generally goes single 
handed in all kinds of weather. Joun B. KILveen. 
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C.eveLanp, O., Apri] 22.—The yachting outlook on the 
lakes was never more promising than at present. More 
boats are building than in previous years, and the sail- 
makers have their hands full. At Buffalo they have 
the 15ft. restricted class fever, and five boats have been 
built Their owners are Robert Heussler, Ernest Hall, 
Major Frank E. Wood and Edward B. Green. Geo. 
Clinton and J. Allen Keeney are the owners of the fifth. 
The boats were built by Wier Bros., of Hamilton, Ont., 
and are completed. They make a very trim little fleet 
and should furnish good sport for their owners. One 
twenty-one-footer has also been built for H. L. Cham- 
berlain, of the Buffalo Y. C.. She was designed by 
Hand, and her owner believes she will be a flyer. It is 
his intention to tune the boat up thoroughly and try 
her out against the 21ft. class of Detroit boats at Put- 
In-Bay during the regatta of the Interlake Yachting 
In Bay during the regatta of the Interlake Yachting 
Association, and if she proves equal to the test will be 
shipped to Chicago and entered in the Lipton cup 
races. 

Several large yawls are being built for Buffalo yachts- 
men, and Messrs. Maytham & Johnson are considering 
a design of a . racing boat turned out by Owen, 
of Hamilton. It is probable they will have the boat 
built. The Buffalo Y. C. is having a defender con- 
structed for the Hall cup, and the canoe club is also hav- 
ing one built. There is keen rivalry for possession of 


this cup, which has been held for two years by the - 


Buffalo Y. C., but the canoe men have hopes of recov- 
ering it this summer. 


There is little doing at Erie in the way of new boats, 


and this is about the only town in the circuit where’ 


the absence of new boats is noticeable. However, one 
21-footer for the restricted class has een built. 
is a clean-cut little craft, of moderate - proportions. 


The usual spring repairs are in evidence, and despite 
the lack of new boats the members of the Erie Y. C. 
look for a good season. Fully forty boats will attend 


the meet of the I. L. Y. A. at Put-In-Bay, Ohio. Com-~ 


modore Morrison is having an eight-horse power en- 
gine installed in his cutter. A number of small launches 
have been purchased by club members, and there seems 
to be plenty of interest in this branch of the sport. 
Cleveland is looming up strong, and will capture a 
goodly number of the prizes offered: The White Rib- 
bon will be the representative in the 3oft. class, with 
Chloris in the 25.° An unnamed boat, recently com- 
pleted at Maltby’s yard for Messrs. Watterson & Hersh- 
ing, will be a formidable opponent in the aift. class, 
while Suzanne will represent the 18ft. class. Suzanne 
did not come up to the expectations of her owners last 
year, but better results are hoped for this season. She 
was one of the Massachusetts Y. R. A. restricted class, 
with a limited sail area which was decidedly too small 
for her powerful body. Mr. Geo. D. Hall, her owner, 
has decided to have new sails, right up to the limit of 
the “law” on fresh water, which will be 1soft. in excess 
of what she formerly carried. Messrs. Whiton & Nash 
are contemplating the purchase of Rooster II, another 
of the Massachusetts Bay boats, but to date the deal 
has not been consummated. If she is purchased she 
will be entered in the races for the Walker cup at De- 
troit, and the Lipton races at Chicago. Still another 
valuable boat has been added to the Lakewood Y. C.. 
which will be the representative of the racing game 
in Cleveland. This one is of small proportions, but 
of “mighty” accomplishments. She is Myth, formerly 
owned by Fred Pritchard, of Toledo, but now the prop- 
erty of B. F. Davies, Jr. Her dimensions are approxi- 
mately 18ft. 6in. over all, 11ft. gin. water line, with a 
beam of sft. 2in. She carries 250 sq. ft. of canvas, 
and in two seasons of constant racing has never been 
beaten in her class. It was not an uncommon occur- 
rence for her to go above her class and come out vic- 
torious. Jag, a boat of the Seawanhaka type, has been 
sold by Rudolph Malm to C. F. Clemments. Mr. 
Clemments will have a new suit of sails made for 
Jag, and she will again be seen among the racing fleet. 
She was not in commission last year. The Vinco has 
been sold by Ralph Cobb to a syndicate headed by L. 
F. Body. Toledo is the scene of activity, and many 
new boats are building there for local yachtsmen and 
others. Frank Craig is having a mammoth speed launch 
built at the Craig yards. She is of steel, and will be 
tooft. in length. This craft is expected to develop ex- 
treme speed, being of the pronounced speed type, and 
will be driven by two powerful motors. J. W. Hep- 
burn is building a 21ft. cruising yawl for R. L. Lock- 
wood of Cleveland. She is about completed, and will 
be shipped in a few weeks. R. W. Harrison is building 
a speed launch for Lacy Bros. She will be equipped 
with an eight-horse power Lacy engine. Her dimen- 
sions are: Length, 25ft.; beam, 4ft., with a draft for- 
ward of 1ft. The same builder is at work on a launch 
for Henry Sullivan. Her length is 25ft., beam, 6ft. 
6in., with a depth of 3ft. and a mean draft of about 
18in. She will have a four-horse power Lozier engine. 
Enright, Oberton and Puritana are being rebuilt, and 
will again be in the racing game. The Winkle, owned 
by Fred Pritchard, is to have a new rig, and will be 
somewhat smaller than the previous one. The object 
is to squeeze her into the 18ft. class. Commodore E. T. 
Affleck and crew have gone east for the Hussar, the 
new flag-ship of the Toledo Y. C. Detroit is the mecca 
of the fresh water cities, and with her five new 21- 
footers will be very much in the running. The adop- 
tion of the a21ft. restricted class by this club was one 
of the most advanced steps taken by an Interlake club, 
and while several’ of the older yachtsmen shook their 
heads, the Country Club has profited by the move, and 
to-day stands pre-eminent. The class has made rapid 
strides since its adoption last summer, and the Country 
Club will have seven entries. At the last meeting of the 
I. L. Y. A. the class was adopte:] as a special restricted 
class. Since that time members of other clubs have 
been skirmishing around in an endeavor to land boats 
eligible to‘ that class. The inclination seems to driit 
toward the smaller classes. A 16ft. restricted class was 
recently adopted by the Detroit Y. C. One boat is be- 
ing built for Rear-Commodore Lloyd, of that organiza- 
tion. She was designed by Carlton Milby, now of De- 
troit, and is a good looking boat. She is of the com- 
promise type, and has a good cabin for a boat of this 
size. Her over all length is 27{t. 6in.; waterline, 16it.; 
beam, 7ft. 4in., and 2ft. draft. The Michigan Yacht and 
Power Co. is building a number of auto boats. One 
of the best specimens which they are building is to be 
sent to the St. Louis Exposition as an exhibition of 
the work done in Detroit. The boat is 28ft. over all, 
with a draft of 12in., and she will be equipped with a 
sixteen-horse power engine of the four cylinder type. 
Her speed is estimated at between fourteen and sixteen 
miles an hour. Her interior will be elaborately fitted 
out and she will be planked in mahogany and finished 
bright. F. A. La Roche, of New York, is having three 
boats of the same type and dimensions, though they 
will not be fitted out as elaborately as the other. R. 
Miller, of Pittsburg, is having a beautiful mahogany 
auto boat built at Detroit. Mr. Miller is not especially 
after speed, but it is believed the boat will develop about 
thirteen miles an hour. She will be the finest craft 
ever turned out by a Detroit builder. Her dimensions 
are 33ft. over all, 6ft. beam and 32in. draft. The engine, 
which is being built by the H. P. King Co., is a_four- 
cycle, four-cylinder type of twenty-horse power. M. A. 
Manville, of Chicago, is also having an auto boat built 
at Detroit of practically the same dimensions as the 
Miller boat, though her beam will be nearly a foot less. 
The real flyer in small boats is being built for W. K. 
Jackson, of Buffalo. She will be 4goft. over all, sft. 
beam and 16in. draft. She will be constructed of the 
lightest material, the engine bed being constructed of 
aluminum, weighing only twenty pounds and capable 
of supporting a sixty-horse power automobile engine. 
Mr. Jackson hopes to get a speed out of her from 
eighteen to twenty miles an hour. 

Schweikhart is aaoing a handsome launch for Dr. 
Wadsworth Warren, of Detroit. She was designed by 


Mr. L. C. Steers, also of Detroit. Her over all length 
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will be 42ft., oft. beam, draft, 30in. She will be equipped 
with a three-cylinder, sixteen-horse’ power Fay 
Bowen engine, and it is thought will have a 
fair turn of speed. F. Smith, of the. Olds Motor 
Works, is also having a boat built of the. auxili- 
ary cruiser type. Length over all, 33ft.; waterline, 
2sit.; beam, oft. 8in., with a draft of 3ft. She will carry 
750 sq. ft. of canvas, and have an engine capable of 
driving her six miles an hour. Barney Nehls is also 
building an auxiliary, which is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. The Great Lakes Boat Works has an order for 
100 16ft. launches for C. H. Bloomstrom, of Detroit. 
This firm is also building a 28ft. launch for Alderman 
William Hillger. She will be equipped with a ten- 
horse power gas engine, and have a speed of twelve 
miles an hour. Dr. J. W. Mortimer is building a 2oft. 
launch, to have a speed of thirteen miles an hour, This 
is a remarkable speed for a craft of this size, but the 
doctor has confidence that his launch will attain that 
figure per mile. There are more than 150 launches 
building at Detroit, lack of space permitting fuller men- 
tion at this time. C. W.: Scumit,: Jr 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

W. E. Noxon Drowns.—Mr. Willis E. Noxon, a law- 
yer of Minneapolis, Minn., fell overboard on April 24 
from his brother’s yacht, Ellen, anchored in New 
Rochelle harbor and was drowned. He was 40 years old. 


RRR 


Cock Rosin LAUNCHED.—Mr. C. S. Eaton’s new sloop 
Cock Robin was launched from the yard of the builders, 
the Herreshoff Mig. Co., on April 23. She is 4oft. water- 
line and 52ft. over all. Cock Robin is a substantially- 
built cruising boat of good accommodation and snug rig. 


RRR 


Morris Y. C. House Burnep.—The Morris Y. C. house 
at Pelham Park was destroyed by fire on the evening of 
April 24. ‘The fire started in one of the lofts where sails 
were stowed, and much of the members’ property was 
destroyed. 

Ree 


_ Ivpertat Y. C. of GerMANny’s ScHEDULE.—The follow- 
ing schedule has been arranged for by the Imperial Y. C. 
of Germany: 

June 18—Dover to Heligoland; handicap. 

June 21—Open race on the Elbe, near Cuxhaven. 

June 22.—Open race in Kiel harbor. 

June 24.—Open race in Kiel Creek. 

June 25.—Open race in Kiel harbor; the motor boat 
race of the German Automobile Club takes place in. the 

saltic the same day. 

June 26.—Open race in Kiel Creek. 

June 27.—Closed race in Kiel harbor. 

June 28—Open race from Kiel to Eckenfohrde. 

June 29—Handicap race from Eckenfohrde to Kiel. 

June 30—Open race in Kiel harbor. 

July 1—Open race from Kiel to Travemunde. 

June 23, 25, 27 and 30—Special class races in Kiel 
harbor. After the Kiel week an open race will be sailed 
in the Bay of Lubeck, off Travemunde. 

July 4—Open race from Travemunde to Warnemunde. 

July 6—Open race off Warnemunde. 

July 11—Handicap from Heligoland to Dover. 


JAmaAtca Bay ScHEDULE.—The committee in charge of 
fixing the dates for open races has made up the following 
schedule, which has been adopted: 

June 5—Bergen Beach Y. C., start 1 P. M. 

July 9—Canarsie Y. C., start 3 P. M. 

August 7—Old Mill Y. C., start 3 P. M. 

August 28—Jamaica Bay Y. C., start 2 P. M. 

rhe Association races will be sailed on July 4 and 
Labor Day. : 

Rue 


Royat Canaptan Y. C. ANNUAL MEETING.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Royal Canadian Y. C. was held on 
Saturday, April 30, at the club’s town house in Toronto. 
The following officers were elected: Com., Stephen 
Haas; Vice-Com., George H. Gooderham; Rear-Com., 
Dr. A. A. Macdonald; Honorary Treasurer, G. E. 
Macrae; Executive Committee—J. T. Johnson, F. G, 
Cox, L. S. McMurray, Richard A. Donald, D. M. Har- 
man, J D, McMurrich, C. A. B. Brown, W. H. Pearson, 
J. Morgan Jeliett and Dr. B. L. Riordan. Commodore- 
eiect Haas referred to the unavoidable absence of the re- 
tiring commodore, Mr. A<milius Jarvis, but was sure that 
the members would be glad to know that Mr. Jarvis is 
improving daily, and that he would be soon back with 
them again. Several members spoke in favor of building 
a new island club house. The financial statement showed 
the club was in a highly satisfactory condition. 

Ree 


ComMopore Bourne’s APPOINTMENTS. — Commodore 
Bourne, of the New York Y. C., has appointed Commo- 
dore J, D. T. Kelley Fleet Captain. Dr. J. M. Weodbury 
has been reappointed Fleet Surgeon. 

RRR 


BaystweE Y. C. ComMITTEes.—The commodore of the 
Bayside Y. C. has made the following appointments of 
committees for the coming season: Regatta Committee— 
Charles L. Willard,- chairman; Duncan Curry, Herbert 
Wigan. House Committee—Charles E. Colman, chair- 
man; H. T. Weeks, I. T. McKnight, Frank J. Page. En- 
tertainment Committee—William H. Johns, chairman; 
darvey G. Rockwell, Leo Bugg. Library Committee— 
James H, Lee. 

RRR 


Syparita’s Sxiprer.—Captain Gomes, the well-known 
British skipper, will be in command of Mr. W. Gould 
Brokaw’s yawl Sybarita this season. 

RRe 


Bristo. Y. C. Frxtures.—The regatta committee of the 

ristol (R. I.) Y. C., composed of Messrs. Edward H. 
‘Tingley, chairman; Walter S. Almy and Wallis E. Howe, 
have arranged for open regattas on the following days: 
Saturday, June 25. 


‘ 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


Tuesday, August 16. 

Saturday, September ro. 

The rules for allowance and measurements and sailing 
will be those of the Bristol Y. C., except on August 16, 
when they will be those of the Narragansett Bay Yacht 
Racing Association. enue 


_Biscayne Bay Y. C. Boox.—We are indebted to Mr. 
Kirk Munroe, of the Biscayne Bay Y. C., for a copy of 
the club book for 1904. 

Ree 


Esa II. Cuarterep.—Mr. Andrew W. Rose has char- 
tered the steam yacht Elsa II. from Mr. Evans R. Dick 
through Messrs. Gardner & Cox. 


Steam... YAcHT CATANIA CHARTERED.—The Duke of 
Sutherland has chartered his steam yacht Catania to Mr. 
Larz Anderson. 

Dr. G. Montgomery Tuttle has chartered the auxiliary 
schooner Idler from Mr. Henry T. Sloane through the 
same agency. They have also sold the knockabout Per- 
simmon to Mr. W. Butler Duncan. 


Gifle Fange and Gallery. 


Fixtures, 


June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. : 


A Nation of Riflemen. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The greatest danger in the use of firearms arises more from 
ignorance in their handling than from any other cause. And this 
ignorance is owing to a lack of practice. To become highly pro- 
ficient in their use, one should be taught to handle them at an 
early age, the same as it is necessary to begin young in order to 
become a polished musician. 

Come with me, whoever will, any drill night, and we will look 
upen a startling example of carelessness in the handling of fire- 
arms. The place is a militia armory, and we will see full-grown 
men ‘snapping rifles point blank at each other. Had they been 
early trained in the handling of these dangerous tools, they would 
never think of pointing them at one another. I was once a 
witness of an act of this kind that might have proved fatal. The 
rifle was loaded, but, fortunately, with a blank cartridge. This 
saved the victim’s life, but his face and eyes were filled with 
powder as it was. 

Perhaps restrictions in the use of firearms might prove beneficial 
in the cause of game protection, and in preserving our song and 
insectivorous birds. And it is highly desirable that our game and 
birds should be saved. But it can truthfully be said, without 
affectation of mandiin sentiment, that the welfare of one’s coun- 
try should be considered even before that of its dumb animals. 
Early education along the lines of game protection could travel 
hand in hand with early instruction in the handling of firearms. 
The men—aye, and women, too—of any country, who are pro- 
ficient in the handling of firearms are a strong and natural pro- 
tection of that country against its foes. Fervid patriotism is early 
instilled into the breasts of our children as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their education, and this is as it should be. But, while 
the mind is fortified by love of country, the defensive education 
does not keep pace with the mental. It should be taught that it 
is as patriotic to be familiar with the use of firearms and a good 
shot as it is to love one’s country. In fact, that the two should 
go together. : 

Is the whole wide world not witnessing a glaring example to-day 
of the inability of a people to handle firearms? Where are Russia 
and Japan fighting, and what are they fighting for? Are they 
fighting in the country of either? No. ‘They are fighting -on 
ground that belongs to other nations—China and Corea. And 
in order to control those nations, either with or without their 
consent. In population the countries which are the “bone of con- 
tention” outnumber the countries which are struggling for that 
“bone” more than two to one, but they are unarmed and un- 
practiced in the use of modern arms. 

We will suppose that the reader owns a valuable piece of prop- 
erty, and two armed men should come along and decide that the 
property would just about suit them. They each know you are 
unarmed, so they peremptorily order you to stand passive while 
they proceed to “shoot each other up,” so that the survivor 
can take possession of your property. You would be exactly 
in the position of China and Corea, or any other nation whose 
inhabitants are unarmed, and can’t shoot. 

Suppose again, that the people of China and Corea were pro- 
ficient in the use of firearms, and that every home contained one 
or more up-to-date rifles, how long would it be before invading 
armies of any nation would melt into oblivion, like an Arctic snow 
under an Arabian simoon? 

Then suppose that we were as unfamiliar with the use of fire- 
arms as China and Corea, how long would it be before our lands 
and waters would swarm with the armies and navies of the robber 
countries of the earth? 

Then, is it wise to weaken ourselves by passing laws which will 
surely cause more or less ignorance in the use of the rifle? Would 
it not be far ‘better for our nation to pass laws compelling the 
teaching of rifle practice in the primary department of the public 
schools? And, along with the educational instruction in the use 
of arms, could be instilled a knowledge of the necessity of game 
and other dumb animal protection. Had the young men who form 
our militia companies received early instruction in the proper 
handling of firearms, they would not to-day point and snap rifles 
at one another. There would be a scarcity of “‘didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded” fools in the land. 

In these highly cultured days of subtle and _ treacherous 
diplomacy, it is difficult to tell what nefarious scheme may be 
hidden under the “velvet paw” of international “friendship.” 
Judging by what we see and read, the very thing that appears to 
be for- our good to-day may flame into war to-morrow. | For 
iliustration: Our interchange of courtesies with Spain, when the 
Maine was sent to Havana, and a Spanish warship visited New 
York. The-result is history—we shot the best. Who can tell but 
some crafty diplomat may be at this moment concocting some 
scheme which may land us in another war within a month? “Thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 

It is a matter of history that subtle diplomacy moves cautiously 
where the advantage is on the opposite side. And in war the 
scales of advantage would balance to the side of a people who 











_ were universally familiar with the rifle and skilled in its use. In 


these days of 23-knot ships, no civilized country is really isolated 
from the rest of the world. As big as is our country, and as 
mighty as is its strength, we must not forget that we are bounded 
on the north and south by foreign countries. Truly, we are the 
staunchest of friends to-day, but some unforeseen question may 
arise to-morrow which may precipitate war before we can realize 
it. And there might be a combination of allies, with a supply 
base right on our borders, 

For the patriotic welfare of our country, we should become a 
nation of riflemen and women. We should take a personal interest 
and teach our children the use of the rifle. My own children are 
all girls, but each of them knows something about firearms. In 
fact, my eldest daughter is a fairly accurate shot with the rifle. 
I consider it a duty 1 owe to my country that my children should 
have some knowledge of these things. 

We should not forget that we are but 80,000,000 in population, 
while China and Corea are five times as much, That they have 
but little say in the war which is being carried on in their terri- 
tory, but in the division of spoils they will be the most affected 
—what degrading humiliation! And we should take the lesson to 
heart that if they were proficient in the use of the rifle, no 
country would <crrogantly force an entrance into their land by 
right of might. And that no single nation or combination will 
ever dare attempt an invasion of our own land if it is known that 
every wayside, rock and tree will thunder forth a tornado of fire 
and leaden death, sped on its mission by marksmen who have been 
taught that “only the shots that hit count in war!” Such is the 
only safe argument to insure lasting peace between nations, and 
to eventually force universal settlements of international disputes 
at the Hague. Wittiiam H. Avis. 

HicuHwoop, Conn., April 2, 1904. 


New York Central Corgs. 


The winter gallery shoot of the Central Corps, during the past 
season, had an attendance above the average. The scores were of 
a high order. R. Gute was first on the ring target. J. N. F. 
Seibs was first for the best center shot on the bullseye target. 

Best Bullseye by measurement, 4in. carton: J. N. F. Seibs 21% 
degrees, W. Schillingman 24, B. Eusner 3144, F. Rolfes 33%, H. 
D. Muller 34, J. Speckmann, Jr., 36, H. Schiller 40%, C. Gerken 
2%, RK. Gute 44, H. von der Lieth 46, D. Scharninghaus 73, F. 
Kost 50, Geo. A. Viemeister 48, J. von der Lieth 54, F. Schroeder 
54, A. Rohde 51, F. Engelking 62, W. Wessel, Jr., 63, F. Brodt 
64, A. Ritterhoff 674%, W. J. Daniel 70, H. Roffmann 70%, F. 
Schiller 74, John Hacke 76, J. Feldscher 18, H. A. Ficke 79, J. 
Winters $9, F. Jergens 100, S. Dettloff 103%, C. F. Tietjen 112. 

Most rings: R. Gute 4,363; F. Kost 4,207; D. Scharninghaus 
4,208; H. D. Muller 4,217; J. N. F. Siebs 4,204; G. A. Viemeister 
4,171; F. Rolfes 4,099; B. Eusner 4,058; J. Feldscher 4,029; F. 
Brodt 4,013; J. von der Lieth 4,029; C. Gerken 4,006; W. Wessel, 
Jr., 3,899; H. Schiller, 3,873; F. Engelking 3,838; H. Roffmann 
3,805; A. Rohde 3,786; H. von der -Lieth 3,657; C. F. Lietjen 3,720; 
W. Schillingmann 3,568; H. A. Ficke 3,503; J. Speckmann, Jr., 
3,103; J. Hack 3,268; A. Ritterhoff 3,045; F. Jaegens 3,007; S. 
Dettloff 3,005; P. Schiller 2,820; W. J. Daniel 2,693; J. Winters 
2,512. 

Tue Central Corps opened this summer practice shoot at Union 
Hill Park on April 21. The coming festival of the National Bund 
in June is creating a deal of interest. 

In the competition on April 21 Gus Zimmermann was first 
on the ring target; R. Busse was first on the man target. 

Ring target, three-shot scores, possible 75: Gus Zimmermann 71, 
R. Busse 69, D. Scharninghaus 67, W. Koch 66, H. D. Muller 66, 
W. J. Daniels 65, G. A. Viemeister 65, F. Kost 63, E. Berckmann 
62, F. Schrader 61, H. Koster 60, H. Bockmann 59, J. Jordan 58, 
W. Wessel 58, H. A. Ficke 57, A. Ritterhoti 57, J. von der Lieth 56, 
W. Schillingmann 56, F. Baumann 55, Val. Horn 55, Ch. Gerken 
55, E. Richards 54, Hy von der Lieth 51, Capt. C. F. Tietjen 50. 

Man target: R. Busse 56, H. D. Muller 55, Gus Zimmermann 56, 
Jos. Jordon 54, W. J. Daniels 58, F. Schroeder 52, H. Roffmann 62, 
Wm. Koch 52, D. Scharninghaus 52, D. Meersse 51, H. Bockmann 
5i, F. Kost 51, J. von der Lieth 50. 

Company bullseye: D. Scharninghaus 2, H. D. Muller 2, W. J. 
Daniels 2, R. Busse 2, Gus Zimmermann 2, H. Bockmann 2, W. 
Koch 1, Val. Horn 1, E. Richards 1, Jos. Jordon 1, F. Baumann 1, 
D Meersse i, C. Gerken L 

Trophy, bullseye: H. D. Muller 5, J. von der Lieth 3, F. 
Schroeder 3, R. Busse 2, Richards 1, E. Berckmann 1, D. Scharn- 
inghaus 1, H. von der Lieth 1, W. Wessels, Jr., 1, Ch. Gerken 1, 
Geo. A..Viemeister 1, Gus Zimmermann 1. 

Cash bullseye: H. D. Muller 3, E. Berckmann 3, Gus Zimmer- 
mann 3, D. Scharninghaus 2, R. Busse 2, W. J. Daniels 2, Jos. 
Jordan 2, F. Baumann 2, E. Richards 1, H. Roffman 1, J. von der 
Lieth 1, Ch, Gerken 1, A. Ritterhoff 1, D. Meersse 1, F. Jaeger 1. 





Miller Club vs. Hudson Club, 


A HOME and home team match was shot between teams from 
the Miller Rifle and Pistol Club, of Hoboken, and the Hudson 
Rifle Club, of Jersey City, N. J., on April 17-24. The first mateh 
was held on the Hudson Club ranges on the 17th inst., the teams 
consisting of ten men. The Miller Club won with ease. 

The second match was held on the Miller Club ranges with six 
men to each team. Like the first match, the Millers again won. 

First match, April 17, 25 shots, ten men: 

Miller Club—Rosenbaum 607, Unbehaum 596, Goldthwaite 598, 
Gabrial 592, Owen Smith 599, F. Bischoff 592, C. Miller 694, D. 
Dingman 586, P. J. O’Hare 602, C. Bischoff 606; total 5972. 

Hudson Ciub—Gannon 589, McCartney 598, Kraus 599, Barker 
609, Mahlentrock 573, Barning 591, Rebhan 595, Keefe 566, Nor- 
man 571, Thiel 565; total 5856. 

Second match, six men teams, 50 shots: 

Miller Club—Rosenbaum 1210, Goldthwaite 1192, C. Bischoff 1216, 
Owen Smith 1177, Unbehaum 1194, P. J. O’ Hare 1216; total 7206. 

Hudson Club—McCartney 1195, Kraus 1190, Barning 1183, Barker 
1200, Gannon 1174, Rebhan 1203; total 7145. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at Four-Mile House, Read- 
ing Road, April 24. Conditions, 200yds., offhand, at the 26-ring 
target. Payne was declared champion for the day, with the fine 
score of 232. The day was stormy and a strong, gusty wind from 
3 to 6 o’clock quarters, prevailed all day. The scores: 


Payne ....... «-232 216 213 211 211 
Nestler . 219 216 212 211 210 
Hofer . 201 
Odell = 
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Zettler Rifle Club, 


The results of the Zettler Club winter contest are as follows: 
Wm. A. Tewes wins the fitst premium for the most points for the 
season. He is first on the list for the best fifty scores, and also 
first on the prize list for the most points. Harry Fenwitth wins 
the first prize on the bullseye target for the best center shot 
made during the season. Fenwirth also wins the Zimmermann 
trophy. 

Four premiums for the most rings for the season: Wm. A. 
Tewes, 33,074, $10; L. C. Buss, 32,957, $5; L. P. Hansen, 32,844, $3; 
A. Kronsberg, 32,708, $2. 

Best fifty scores: W. A. Tewes, 12,356, $15; L. C. Buss, 12,822, 
$12; L. P. Hansen, 12,306, $10; A. Kronsberg, 12,263, $9; Keo. 
Schlicht, 12,243, $8. 

Best thirty-five scores: R. Gute, 8,594, $7; E. H. Van Zandt, 
8.575, $6; C. G. Zettler, Jr., 8,573, $5; A. Moser, 8,533, $5; W. A. 
Hicks, 8,503, $5. 

Best twenty-five scores: B. Zettler, 6,087, $4; C. G. Zettler, Sr., 
6,090, $4; L. Maurer, 6,053, $4; H. C. Zettler, 6,046, $3; A. 

erow, 6,020, $3. 

immermann trophy: Harry Fenwirth. 

Prizes for most rings: W. A. Tewes, 33,074, $10; L. C. Buss, 
32,957, $9.92; L. P. Hansen, 32,844, $9.86; A. Kronsberg, 32,708, 
$9.82; C. G. Zettler, Jr., 32,644, $9.82; W. A. Hicks, 32,276, $9.70; 
B. Zettler, 32,039, $9.63; H. Fenwirth, 31,646, $9.51; C. G. Zettler, 
Sr., 32,171, $9.68; G. Schlicht, 30,281, $9.15; G. J. Bernius, 24,017, 
$7.21; R. Gute, 23,059, $6.92; E. H. Van Zandt, 23,017; $6.91; H. 
C Zettier, 20,246, $6.07; L. Maurer, 19,018, $5.70; A. Moser, 18,121, 
$5.43; Thos. H. Keller, Sr., 17,214, $6.15. 

Bullseye target, 4in. carton, the best center shot to count by 
measurement: Harry Fenwirth, 15 degrees, $6; H. C. Zettler, 19%, 
$5; B. Zettler, 21, $4; R. Gute, 24, $3; W. A. Tewes, 25, $3; E. H. 
Van Zandt, 25, $3; G. Schlicht, 26%, $2; L. C. Buss, 27%, $2; A 
Kronsberg, 28%, $2; C. G. Zettler, Jr., 29, $2; W. A. Hicks, 30%, 
$2; C. G. Zettler, Sr., 32%, $2. 





Tue winter gallery contest of the Zettler Rifle Club was brought 
to a close at the club’s headquarters, New York city, on Tuesday 
night, April 19. 

The contest the past season has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment from the fact that there were hardly enough members who 
filled out their scores to be eligible for the prizes on the pro- 
gramme. The scores shot at the last shoot will be found appended. 
The list of winners for the season, with the total of their scores 
will be published in the next issue of Forest AND STREAM. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 76ft., offhand, 100 shots: 
Geo. Schlicht _ L. P. Hansen 2416, W. A. Hicks 2398, Thos. H. 
Keller, Sr., 23) 

Fifty shots: ee, A. Tewes 1227, Aug. Kronsberg 1222, Louis C. 
C Buss 1221, A. Moser 1198, Chas. G. Zettler, Jr., 1198, Hy. C. 
Zettler 1193, Chas. G. Zettler, Sr., 1184, B. Zettler 1179, Louis 
Maurer 1173, Hy. Fenwirth 1170, Aug. Begerow 1170, Geo. J. 
Bernius 1167. 

Extra scores: 


L. P. Hansen 2430. 





The New York Corps. 


Over ninety members of the New York Corps were at Union 
Hill Park, April 29, at the opening of the Corps’ summer prac- 
tice. Capt. John H. Hainhorst was in the best of humor, for the 
corditions presaged a very successful year. 

Ring target, 10 shots, possible 250: J. C. Bonn 213, B. Zettler 
212, G. Ludwig 209, Gus Zimmermann 204, D. Peper 192, J. Fack- 
lamm 191, J. G. Tholke 186, H. D. Meyer 184, H. Lohden 183, F. 
Facompre 182, J. F. Cordes 182, J. Schmidt 179, Otto Schwane- 
mann 179, H. Mesloh 178, J. H. W. Meyer 173, H. B. Michaelsen 
174, H. Nordbruch 173, A. W. Lemcke 171, J. H. Klee 170, C. 
Reenig 170, N. G. L. Beversten 167, R. Ohms 162, J. H. Kroger 
162, Geo. Offermann 161, W. Schultz 161, A. Sibberns 166, M. 
Tietjen 154, H. Brunning 154, H. Haase 153, G. Thomas 152, H. 
Buthfer 151, H. Gobber 150, J. H. Hainhorst 149, J. H. Cordes 149, 
L. O. Hagenah 145, H. Meyn 145, H. Heinecke 143, J. D. Welkins 
141, H. Offermann 141, J. H. Doscher 141, C. Brinkmann 140, J. 
N. Hermann 140. 

Man target, 3 shots, possible 60: G. Ludwig 58, J. G. Tholke 56, 
Gus Zimmermann 57, J. G. Bonn 53, Otto Schwanemann 66, J. 
Facklamm 53, F. Facompre 50, G. Thomas 50, C. Schmitz 60, 
J. Schmidt 42, C. Mann 40. 

Bullseye target: Otto Schwanemann 4, Gus Zimmermann 3, J. 
H. Meyer 2. J. H. Doscher 2, H. Haase 1, H. Quinten 1, J. F. 
Cordes 1, C. Schmitz 1, C. Boesch 1, H. Winter 1, H. Lohden 1, 
A. Sibberns 1, H. D. Meyer 1, D. Bohling 1, J. C. Bonn 1, F. H. 
Ehlen 1, H. Meyn 1, H. Butfer 1, B. Zettler 1, J. G. Tholke 1, 
A. W. Lemcke 1, J. D. Wilkins 1, J. Facklamm 1, H. B. Michael- 
sen -1, J. Schmidt 1. 


New York City Corps. 


Tue City Corps held its practice shoot at Union Hill Park, on 
April 27. 

Ring target, 10 shots, possible 250: R. Schwanermann 209, W. 
Grapentin 206, A. Kronsberg 202, O. Schwanermann 202, J. Fack- 
lamm 201, R. Bendler 190, C. G. Zettler 190, H. G, Radloff 164, J. 
Riedl 164, A. Wiltz 124, 

Man target, 3 shots, possible 60: J. Facklamm 62, A. Kronsberg 
62, W. Grapentin 51, R. Bendler 46, C. G. Zettler 45, Otto 
Schwanermann 39. 

Bullseye target: Bendler 7, O. Schwanermann 6, J. Facklamm 
4, A. Kronsberg 4, W. Grapentin 2, R. Schwanermann 2, C, G. 
Zettler 1. 

Point target, most points: O. Schwanermann 49, R. Bendler 35, 
J. Facklamm 29, W. Grapentin 29, R. Schwanermann 21, A. Krons- 
berg 19, C. G. Zettler 14, H. C. Radloff 9, A, Wiltz 6, M. 
Loescher 1. 








Rifle Notes. 


The Independent New York Corps, captain, Gus Zimmermann, 
wil] hold a two days’ festival and prize shoot at Union Hill Park on 
May 24 and 25. The shoot will be open to all comers, with a liberal 
cash programme. 

x 


The St. Louis Central Sharpshooters’ Association will hold an 
open tournament at the World’s Fair. Two or three days each 
week will be devoted to prize target shooting. The series of con- 
tests will continue through a period of six months, 


The programme of the New York State Rifle Association is 
now ready for distribution, and can be obtained of Dr. W. B. 
Short, secretary, 242 Lenox avenue, New York. It provides 
eighteen rifle and revolver matches, some of which ere military, 


scme club, others open to all. The competition will take place 
at Creedmoor, Sept. 12-17. : 


“Modern Rifle Shooting from the American Standpoint,” by 
W. G. Hudson, M.D., gives full information on all the essentials 
of rifle shooting, theoretical and practical. Dr. Hudson is famous 
as an expert, practigal rifleman at all ranges, and also has achieved 
fame as a ballistic expert. His independent, skillful experiments 
have resulted in important improvements on rifles and ammunition. 

“In this work he treats of rifles, bullets, triggers and trigger-pulls, 
equipments, sights and sighting, adjustment of sights, aiming, 
opties, positions at all ranges, targets, ammunition, reloading, 
cleaning, etc. Price $1. For sale by Forest and Stream Pub.: Co. 


Grapshooting. 


——@——_- 
aoe _—— shoot to be announced here send a 
ke the following : 


Fixtures. 


May 45.—Rochester, N. Y., Rod and Gun Club spring tournament. 

May 45.—Nashville, Tenn. "The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving 
Club. Charles Eastman, Sec’y. 

May 7.—New Haven, ve —Intercollegiate shoot. 

see 11-12.—S; ringbeld, , Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo. 


May Mee Spirit ‘Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. J. Burmister, Sec’y. 

May..12-13.—Wilmington, Del. —-Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. W. W. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tourna- 
yoo as ree nie soehd Sey of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 

Bradfield, 

May esi Vork J. .—T: ournament. of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
mane Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. 
N. McSherry, pee y- 

May 17- i Dabe ue san ¢ Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
tournament. F. Teak Cor. Sec’y. 

May, 17-19. —Davenport, la. Aamo Gun Club’s annual 
-amateur tournament. W. F. Kroy, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Wellington, Mass.—Fifth annual team shoot and target 
tournament of the Boston Gun Club. 

May 18.—Hoston, Mass, Gun Ciub annual team target shoot. . H. 
Kirkwood, Scc’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

a? a —habers, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Jos. H. 

app, Mgr. 

May 18-20. Sta: Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
gone twenty-seventh annual tournament. G. A. Schroeder, 





Sec 

May 19°20. —Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
fifth annual tournament; $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 

May 19-21.—Minneapolis, Minn., Gun Club handicap target ‘tourna- 
ment. Fred E. McKa , Sec’y and Mgr. 

May ae N. Gun Club tournament. 


May. 21.—Princeton, N. J. —Princeton University vs. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

May-°23-25.—Houston, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. 


mS wee -—Uemhatown, Ia., Gun Club two-day target tourna- 


May 2 24.35. —Olean, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 24-25. po eaetinesen. La., Gun Club tournament. 

May 24-26.—Mt. Sterling, Ky. —Kentucky Tra; ~~ League 
tournament. Frank sragoft, Sec’y, Louisville, K 

*May 25-26.—Brownsville, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

— .—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. Yocum, 


May $$.34.—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
—— annual tournament at targets; $500 added. C. H. 
mit ec’y. 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside oo Club , eee target tourna- 
ment; free eeoengenee rizes. hlin, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newport, R. Seiad jun Chive third annual 
tournament. J. S. feeaneeee Secretary, Box 9, Newport, R. I. 

May 30.—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club tournament. H. 
Valentine. sec’y 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club fourth annual 
Decoration Day tournament. T. M. Brodie, Py. 

May: .30-31.—Norristown, Pa—Penn Gun Club holiday shoot.. A. 
Say eke, Pee { the E 

—Mc eeeport, 'a.—Spring tournament of the nterprise 

May 2 Club. Geo. Mains, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Ww! Gun Club "Decoration Day target shoot. 
Cc. G. Blandford, Capt. 

May $1.—Dayton, O'—Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target tour- 

* hament. W. E. Kette, Sec’y 

June .1-3.—Watertown, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F. J. Cory, Sec’y. 

*June-7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

Jane 79.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo = Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added woven F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June. $-10.—Huntington, W uae Virginia State Shoot. F. 

HL Merrick, Sec’y. 

5 3, Wenchenter, Pa., Gun Club target shoot. F. H. Eachus, 


June, 18—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 


Pi 

June Tis Wiles Barre, Pa.—Hanover Park Shooting Associa- 
tion target tournament. E. L. Klipple, Sec’y. 

June eet U.—Vhio ‘Trapshooters’ League target tourna- 
ment. E, Wagoner, Sec’ 7 

June nis. New cannes Ia., Gun Club midsummer tournament. 

y- 

June 14-17.—Warm Tene Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament. 
Chas. L. Davis, Mar. 

June 15-16.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. L. K. semuegtien, Sec’y. 

nue Te Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

15-17.—Lincoln, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 

"tournament. James Davis, Sec’y. 

June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Goon Angina 4 at targets. One Sone dollars 
a o the purses. mer aner, Secretary-Manager, 

I Wie bo pare, Pesebune. Pa. let 

une u renc ic! prings, Ind.—Tournament of the 
oo on Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
ndianapolis. 

July $-—Srensawts, Me., Gun Club all-day target tournament. G. 
M. Wheeler, Sec’y. 

July 4—Richmond, To East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. ‘A. Anderson Sec’y. 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s tournamen 
under the cee of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Oswald 


Leicht, 

*July 6-7. ieee Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July 8-9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G G. McCrossen, Sec’y. 

July 1 12-14.—St. Paul, Minn., Rod’ and Gun Club amateur handi- 

p tournament. J. a Morrison, Sec’y-Mgr. 
July, Ast 4.—Scottdale, Pa, Rod and Gun Club. 
July, 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 


Yocum, Sec’y. 
uly 19:22.” —Cincinnati Gun Club annual handica 
jay 27-28.—Grand Fous, N —The Interstate y rr "s 
a a under ~- seaphoas of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
. Ferguson, S 
Aug. = Boden, ees —Indian tournament; $1,000 added 


A ‘0-12. —Brantford, Ont.—Do: pcheating 
wand ane Protective Secctiatee lene ee Troan 


Aug’ 1530.— Battal, N° Y.—New York shoot. 
ug. —Buffalo, N. Y.—New 
Aug. 24-25.—Uot Springs, S. D.—The os Association’s 


rc —S auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. H. 


sine Be Taentcen, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 
SPeated Ne Kites .—Fall all tournament on Labor Day; $25 
Sec 
oo ate: Trcpehooters? League tournaments. C, 





The Fairview, N. J., Gun Club holds shoots Friday and Satur- 
day of each week. Targets, 1% cent. Visitors are welcome to 
participate. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited | to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest and STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





The match between Messrs. Wright and Batten is to be shot 
on some day before Jan. 1, instead of May 1, as stated in our 
last issue. 

ie 


The Herron Hill Gun Club, of Pittsburg, Pa., will hold shoots 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays of each week. All visitors are 
welcome to participate. 


ae 
In the contest for the English Hotel cup, on the grounds of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., Gun Club, April 30, between Messrs. Michaelis 
and Moller, the former won by a score of 88 to 86. 


= 

The eight-man team race on April 30 between Princeton Uni- 
versity and the Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, was won by 
Princeton; scores 319 to 290. Each man shot at 50 targets. The 
contest took place at Princeton, N. J. 

* 

The Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club will arrange for a new series of 
trophy shoots in the near future. ‘ihe club’s tournament, May 
17 and 18, is an assured success. For programmes address the 
secretary, Mr. F. M. Jaeger, Twenty-seventh and Jackson streets. 


z 

On Saturday of last week at the shoot of the Wawaset Gun 
Club, Wilmington, Del., Mr. Edward Banks, of that city, but 
recently of the village of Manhattan, broke 103 targets straight, 
and a total of 185 out of 192 shot at, an average of over 96 per 
cent. This is the record run of Delaware and numerous other 
places. 

* 

Mr. H. E. Winans, of the Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club, at 
the weekly shoot of that club last week, scored the sixth and 
final win for the Traver cup, a much desired and warmly con- 
tested trophy. In the last contest, Messrs. Winans and Smith 
tied for it, and the tie was shot off four times before the winner 
could be determined. 


x 
In the second contest for the automobile, at Newark, on Sat- 
urday of last week, Mr. Louis W. Colquitt, of Orange, N. J., 
and Mr. C. W. Floyd, of New York, made high score. They 
tied on 92 out of 100. At the first shoot Mr. Floyd was high with 
91. Mr. Sim Glover, at the first shoot made high professional 
score, 92, for the cup. Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, for the same cup, 
made 9%, high score at the last shoot. 
ee 
The Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, opened its season on April 
30, and had thirty shooters in attendance, a number large enough 
to compare favorably with an average tournament. The famous 
professional trapshooters, Messrs. H. W. Cadwallader, Jack Fan- 
ning, Fred Lord, and Mrs. Bennett were visitors. Dr. J. W. 
Meek scored first win in Class A with 24. Mr. Ballard won in 
Class B with 22, and Mr, Birkland, Jr., was first in Class C 
with 21, 
* 


High averazc at the two-day shoot held on the grounds of the 
Herron Hill Gun Club, the first of the Western Pennsylvania 
Trapshooters’ League for 1904, was won by Mr. D. A. Upson, of 
Cleveland, O., with a total of 316. Mr. J. A. R. Elliott was as 
close a second as it was possible to be, scoring only one less. 
Four teams contested in the team race. The New Castle team 
won. The members of it were Messrs. Atkinson, Shaner and 
Hickey. 

x 


Mr. Will K. Park, in Sporting Life last week stated that Penn- 
sylvania will be the next State to introduce a bill similar to that 
recently passed in New Jersey against pigeon shooting, and warns 
the shooters that the way to meet such action is to organnize 
and oppose it from the start. That is a perfectly sound warning, 
but the history of such happenings is that the shooters vehemently 
and informally think of organization after the deed is done. 


we ‘ 

At the Interstate Association tournament, held under the 
auspices of the Americus, Ga., Gun Club, April 27 and 28, Mr. 
Chas. G. Spencer made high average, 386 out of 400, a 96.5 per 
cent. record. Mr. H. B. Money was second with 383, better than 
a % per cent. performance. Mr. Walter Huff was third with 377, 
92.5 per cent. Of the amateurs, Mr. H. D. Freeman was high 
with 365 out of 400; Mr. Frank Heidt, second, broke a61, and 
Mr. J. M. Napier was third with 368. 


R 

The Warwick, N. Y., Gun Club has issued the programme of 
its series of 1904 shoots, the dates of which are May 13, June 10, 
July 8, Aug. 12, Sept. 9 and Oct. 14. There are eight events, alike 
for each shoot, alternately 10 and 15 targets, entrance 75 cents and 
$1. Extra events to suit visitors. Targets, 1% cent. Rose sys- 
tem governs the division of moneys. Manufacturers’ agents from 
necessity and others from choice may shoot for targets only at 
2 cents. Shooting commences at 1 o’clock. Dr. A. W. Edsall 
is the secretary. 

& 

The Boston Gun Club will hold their fifth annual tournament 
and team shoot on their grounds at Wellington, Mass., on May 
18 There are thirteen events on the programme; four at 10, the 
remainder at 15 targets. Events 11 and 12, 15 targets each, con- 
stitute the five-man team match; all shoot from scratch. Shooting 
commences after the arrival of the 9:25 train. All shooters are 
invited. Lunch served on the grounds. Special prizes offered 
by the club: Gold watch charm to the amateur making the best 
programme average, and leathern gun case to second amateur. 
Targets 1% cent. Loaded shells obtainable on the grounds. Guns 
and cartridges forwarded to Kirkwood Bros., 23 Elm street, before 
May 18, will be delivered on the grounds free of charge. 


* 

At the close of the season, April 14, at Monte Carlo, the Prix 
de Cloture handicap, £100 and a gold medal, entrance £2.85, sec- 
ond, 30 per cent; third, 20 per cent., there were twenty-four con- 
testants. A high wind prevailed, and enly one contestant, Count 
de Robiano, remained in the seventh round. Commenting on the 
series ‘of Monte Carlo contests, the London Field states: “The 
most successful of the English competitors during the season 
have been Mr, Roberts, with the triennial championship, worth: 
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£472, and five other prizes of £179, making altogether £661; Mr. 
Mackintosh, who won eight prizes, worth £400, including the 
Monte Carlo handicap, and Mr. Walter Blake, who took ten 
prizes, worth £382; Mr. Woolton won six prizes, worth £230; Mr. 
Lindsay Scott, three, of £225; Mr. Percy Thellusson, three, of 
£211; Mr. C. Robinson, four, of £206; Mr. Ker, seven, of £195, 
and Mr. Asplen, five, of £149.” 

; & 

All indications are that the tournament of the Wawaset Gun 
Club, at Wilmington, Del., May 12 and 13, will be a success in 
every particular. A large number of shooters, both professional 
and amateur, have signified their intention to participate. As it 
is an amateur tournament, manufacturers’ agents will be per- 
mitted to shoot for targets only. Targets will not be thrown over 
60yds. A sliding handicap, 16 to 20yds., will establish a reason- 
able equity in the competition. Five per cent. from the net 
amount of the purse in each event will be deducted, and the 
total sum will be divided pro rata among the amateurs who shoot 
through the programme without winning a sum equal to their 
entrance. Guns and ammunition, prepaid and marked in owner’s 
name, sent care of E, Melchior, Jr., 214 King street, will be de- 
livered on the shooting grounds free of charge. For programmes 
address the secretary, W. M. Foord, 213 West Sixth street. 


t 

The large sportsmen’s goods establishment of Messrs. Von 
Lengerke & Detmold, 318 Broadway, New York, had a-narrow 
escape from destruction by fire on Tuesday of last week. The 
fire started in one of the upper floors of the building. It was 
extinguished by the energetic work of the fire department before 
the whole building was involved. Engines, water tower and hook 
and ladder truck, with the congested traffic and crowds, made at 
that hour the corner of Broadway and Pearl street a scene of 
extraordinary activity and interest. On the following day an 
event of still greater interest transpired. Five members of the 
German nobility, recently arrived and en route westward, visited 
Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold and purchased some rapid 
fire shotguns. Three of the distinguished visitors were Durchlaucht 
Prinz von Ratibor Schillingsfiirst, Durchlaucht Prinz Karl von 
Ratibor, and Durchlaucht Erbprinz von Ratibor. The names 
of the other two I did not learn. They are said to be famous 
shots in Germany. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Hell Gate Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., April 26.—There was a 4 o’clock wind and a 
good lot of birds, but there was an irritating delay till 2:40 
o’clock, waiting for the arrival of the latter. A special meeting 
of the club was called for Friday of this week. Mr. Dannefelser 
leads all other club members in the number of points so far this 
year. “ 

The club contest, 10 birds per man, resulted as follows: 























Van Valkenburg ...ccccccccsccccccccceeead 7 8 
DE David cocccocccoccce 2-26 5% 1001200200— 4 
SOHOKY ccccccesocececce 30 7 21222— 7 
Belden ..cccccsccccccee 28 6 212 7 
TOG edicsccccdccceccccsocncccscce -28 6 1201 
SEEUED  cccccevccccvecvoccosccescoces 28 6% 2101222102—8 
Wilson coccccccccccccseccccccscocces +28 6% 2222222022— 9 
ae 26 + *010001021— 4 
C Lange ..cccccccccccccee 28 6% 002010011I— 5 
SRREGEE Sadseccccescsvce 2 5 0002102001— 4 
WOOD scdchoccadesoseneses 7 21121%*— 
SE ckcchensecvestannivests 26 4 11*1110112— 8 
TOE cknuen deesakbiieesuee 2-26 5 
pO eee oe +28 7 10**021*12— 6 
WOO | sccsccctccovesocces 2 6% 20020— 7 
Klenk ..ccccccccccccccccccs 54% 1102000222— 6 
Baudendistel ........e.e0 +28 5% 2 2—10. 
WEMBEOOR sccccccccvccescscce 2 7 9 
pO EE re 2 7 2u11212110— 8 
DOMAINE ccccscccoccescoeses 00028 6% 2 10 
SPORES sncccscccnscnscesevencs 4 2110100001— 5 
Albert ........ 7 1122201— 7 
6 0110211112— 8 
5% 1200211201— 7 
ee 0212222020— 7 
ee 2121211222—10 
ee 0120001020— 5 
ee 1000010120— 4 


Jeannette Gun Club, 


Guttenburg, N. J., April 22.—There was a 7 o’clock wind. The 
birds were a good lot and mostly drivers. In the shoot-off 
Schortemeier won Class A; Mr. Pape won Class B; Mr. Sanders 
won Class C for the third and final time, winning all three times 
with Mr, Schortemeier’s gun. Mr. Schortemeier acted as referee 
and scorer: 


Kroeger, 30.........2%12122102— 8 Rohlfs, 28...........0221210121— 8 
Bouiken, 25. ---1000120001— 4_- Pottman, 25.........2221001121— 8 
Schorty, 32.. -0121222222— 9 Meyerdierck, 28....2001LLUL1— 

Pape, 8..........,,0°221221— 8 J Mohrman, 28.....212*12101— 8 
Stettens, 30........-1121*11211— 9 Gerdes, 25...... 6 
Sanders, 25......+++.2120101112— 8 Interman, 28.. --1102112022— 8 
Kastens, 28.........02101*11U*— 6 MHainhorst, 28.......0*21122102— 7 


Bewley: Mivacnncsecckeeemeee— Oi i ceceniciansneniotndiinn nani 
Shoot-off, Class A: 


SA CiicicadaeinttedevcescssEt TRMMOOD <cccsccccnccacécencconce™ 
Challenge medal, Mohrman was challenged by Hainhorst, and 
retains the medal as per the following score: 


Mohrman, 28........scscececescececesccceccececesssOLL112211121210—13 
Hainhorst, 28 120201112210111—12 


Princeton University—Crescent A. C, 


Princeton, N. J., April 30.—The eight-man team contest to-day 
between the Princeton University Gun Club and the Crescent 
Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, was won by Princeton by the wide 
margin of 29 targets. Each man shot at 50 targets. For Prince- 
ton Mr. O. D. Munn, 06, broke 44 and was high. Remsen broke 
48 for the Crescent team and was high man for the shoot. Scores: 

Princeton Team—Munn 44, Gaines 43, Archer 42, Pell 42, Pardoe 
39. Stutesman 87, Mortan 34; total 319, 

Crescent A. C. Team—Remsen 48, Palmer 47, Brigham 42, Stev- 
enson 41, Southworth 41, Stokes 30, Alphenson 29, Van Dever 12; 


total 290. 
Montclair Gun Club, 







SSCS SOOT DOSES ESE EE EEE E HEED OSES EES 


Event 1 was for practice only. Events 2 and 3 apply on the 
contest for the Parker gun—members’ three highest scores of 50 


On the shoot-off, miss-and-out, it went to Mr. Benson on the 
ninth round. Event 5, same conditions as No. 4, prize, a car 
tridge case, was won by Mr. Benson, who broke 22 targets, and 
with a handicap of 56 made him an easy winner. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Messrs. Schneider and Glaister were the guests of the club. 
Events: 123 46 Events: 123465 
Targets: 10 256 25 2525 = Targets: 10 25 25 25 26 
Babcock .......... 81519 22... Matthews, 7....... 5 19 13 21 19 
Gunther ....... coe 10 23 21 21 21 ~Giaister .......... - $12%.... 
C Kendail, 3...... 71718 23 23 Crane, 3........... 9 91418 16 
hneider ........ 82121 21 20 Doremus, 8........+. 8112.. 
Cockefair, 1...... - 820161821 Holloway, 7..... «+ o» 18 16 23 20 
G Batten, 6....... 81415 20.. Dr Batten, 4....... -- 1720 20.. 
Winslow, 7........ 6 91816.. MHolzderber, 4..... .. +» 20 23 22 
Heowara, B..ccccoce T1217 16 M.2 Benson, G....cccce on ow on 


Handicaps apply only to events 4 and 5. 
Epwarp WINSLOW. 


Pattenburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., April 30.—The regular monthly shoot for 
medals took place April 30, with ten contestants. There were 
three ties for second medal, resulting in Capt. Holbrook’s favor. 
Harry Gano captured the first medal. 

After the match for medals a Jack Rabbit event, 5 targets each, 
26 cents up, was shot. H. Gano got 4, A. E. Holbrook 4, C. W. 
Bonnell 5, N. Stamets 4, W. S. Bowlby 3, R. Stamets 3, H. P. 
Milbern 4, H. Fleck 4. This sport creates quite some amusement. 

Our club has a new trap on its way, and will in a few days 
have it in use. 

The medal contest follows: 









TE BONE. ccnocvensenecetacsasccnseuncess 1111111101111111110111011—22 
Be EY, cdvsceuctacs Co vccceccccccces «+» -L101111111111011111111111—23 
Be OER ceviccoscccascconssstseeencs 1101111111111100111111111—22 
Be I au. oc scnodentsencancncateneuatie 1101111101111111101110111—21 
CW Bonnell... .ccccccccccoscccccccccces 1100111011111101110111011—19 
A K Heliman..........ccccces - «-1011000010000111010010001—10 
eer « «+ -1000001011110110111110010—14 
A_E Holbrook...........sccccccee «++ 1111111111011011101111111—22 
WB BOMB is ccc ccccccevccccece - 0111110001110111100111111—18 
F Bec 22. ccccccccccvcccccccccccscccocces 0111110111111011001111111—20 


Shoot-off of tie: N. Stamcts 0, A. E. Holbrook 1. : 
C. W. Bonnett, Sec’y. 


North River Gun Club, 


Edgewater, N. J., April 30.—Event 8 was at five pairs. The 
scores: 






Events: 13.3.4: 8 €-21 8 9 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 25 10 16 

Eickhoff ... « S&S 3ST ES 7H 6D 
Dr Richter 9577 8$MD D.. 
Own .... © © BST 6] se“ee ce ce 

Morrison - S$ 5ETIMNBD S&B 
Vosselman . - 2 B FO 2. 2 ue 
Leasenfeld 6 77 6 81319 6&.. 
Jas. R. MerRRILx, Sec’y. 


Norwich Shooting Club, 


Norwicn, Conn.—The Saturday afternoon shoot was held on 
April 30, and to the accompaniment of thunder and lightning. 
The following are the scores: 


Targets: 25 25 Targets: 25 25 
Amberg ...cccccccccccce 16 1733 Olcott ..cccccccccccccce 17 16—33 
DIG. cccecccccesecsess TD 1B=TB ABC onc cccccccccccccs 17 19—36 
Ulmer ..... EE coo 18 D921 Wright ..ccccccccceccoce 15 16—31 
Dolbeare ...... ecokee e+ 18 17-35 Gates ......sceeeeeees oc WD cc 


nee cee eeeecesceecs 


I. P. Tarrt, Sec’y. 


Paducah Gun Club. 


Papucau, Ky.—The three days’ tournament of the Paducah 
Gun Club was not the success anticipated, owing. to the unseason- 
able weather. The second day’s events were: shot-in a snow- 
storm. The club will try it again in August. The scores: 























First Day. 

Events: 123 466 78 91011 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 25 15 20 25 20 20 20 2050 at. Broke. 
H Money . - 15 19 24 15 20 24 18 18 17 19 48 250 237 
Spencer . . 15 18 24 13 18 25 19 20 17 20 48 250 237 

Starr . - 13 19 21 13 20 23 20 201918 44 250 230 

G Ward. . 12 20 21 14 20 13 17 19 18 18 47 250 229 
P C Ward 15 18 24 14 20 20 18 20 16 16 46 250 227 
Mercer .. 14 17 21 12 19 25 17 18 20 17 43 250 223 
Kennedy 13 19 23 15 18 22 17 17 17 20 41 250 222 
Armstrong 13 18 23 15 16 24 18 15 18 17 45 250 222 
Brady 11 18 19 14 18 24 17 19 17 19 45 250 221 

oe - 1417 21 15 19 23 16 17 18 18 40 250 218 
Davis . 14 20 20 15 17 23 17 17 12 16 44 250 215 
a - 13 15 23 12 18 23 16 18 16 14 43 250 211 

illman 13 17 22 11 18 21 17 16 17 16 42 250 210 
Anthony 13 15 24 14 19 24 14 14 16 15 42 250 210 
Prouse 14 17 18 12 16 21 16 16 16 18 41 250 205 
Waters . 13 15 18 14 14 201119181844 250 204 
Harsboro Oe GP ae Ee ED dc a6 oe 00 90. 50 95 72 
H Beyer Te ce ce 40 ce Ee ae Oe EP as 00 100 4 
Glenn 8171510161711131512.. 210 134 
Lloyd 11141512 817 61312... 180 ©6108 
George ..... ea Pere 40 33 

B ey ee ae 45 25 
DWE BAAR cccccsacse oc i |) ee 23 
Second Day. 

Live birds: 

Events: 1 2 Events: aS 

Birds: 10 10 Total. Birds: 10 10 Total. 
Waters ccccccccce 8 on ee D us 
TRACOe cacccccsee, Bcc ee B% - 
Money .... 9 10 19 8 .. oe 
DOVE ciccesee joo 9 “e is ae : 
Armstrong ...... 7 8 15 —_ aes 8 7 15 
Kennedy ..... es 19 § Hillman 9 8 17 





Third Day. 


Event No. 1 was at 15 birds for amateurs. No. 2 was at 25 
birds, open to all: 






Events: 1 2 Events: 2.9 

Birds: 15 25 Total. Birds: 15 2 Total. 
T Saunders 15 19 34 Mercer... ea oe 
M Starr.... 13 24 37 PC War 14 24 33 
Armstrong 13 24 37 3 =G Ward 16 21 36 
Weille .... Bi ee ee Spencer oo me ee 
Bogardus, J Sis an oney . . 24 oe 
Noxall .. 12 20 32 Waters ... i aa 
Kennedy 14 21 35 Robertson . - 22 an 
Hillman ........ 14 22 36 


Money and: Spencer tied for high gun on the first day, and the 
tie was shot off at 100 targets to-day, Money winning by 97 to 
94, and taking the silver cup given by the club. 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, April 30.—Appended scores were made on our grounds, 
to-day on the occasion of our opening shoot for the season. Dr. 
Meek won Class A trophy, 24; Bullard, won Class B trophy, 22; 
Birkland, Jr., won Class C, 21. 

The day was a fine one for trapshooting, and about thirty 
sheoters took advantage of it for an afternoon’s outing. 

Mr. Cadwallader, Tack Fanning, Fred Lord and Mrs. Bennett, 
all traveling shooters, were present, and set a rather fast pace 
for the boys. We enjoyed their company and hope to see them 


cften. 
Class A. 
Pollard ..ccccccsececsccecccececceseeeeeeel111101110011011111100111—19 
Dr M eoeeeeee oh LLMMIIN0NI1I 11111111 11—24 
eoeees LOMOMLIONIIII1NOLI—21 
oeee-0101111001010110110000111—14 
011101111111 11 


Veitmeyer 


SO SeHS OSES EEE SEES EO SEES SES 











$87 


ee eee LALLTT11910111111110111111—-24 





Ellis 


Richards 0001111001101101111111011—17 
ton 1110111101111101(11111011—20 
Bullard .......... se ceecesecccccecccccccese 1011111011111011111111111—22 
i JN dscnicendatetudusandeswndaen ecceed 0011101100100100110101110—13 
BE EE dadnascuaswaguanbncnscenccedeneaa 110111 1001101010101111111—18 
BOM JOON dcckicisadiaddactesdescadcedads 11011111111411001111001111—20 
GUE iv cadtnanvinesivanndiwsdasedesicadeaed 1111111110100111111100101—19 
BUN. enancdvedunsaveievesenedscaaien 1101110111101001011001100—15 
SMUION ccccccccccoveses Oeecccevecceseccece 1110010111011110110110011—17 
MEDOMA ...ccccccccscccoseccsescscsseces 1111101110111110111100110—20 
STOME crccccceccccccccccccccccesccocccoces 0010101111001111111111011—18 


Birkland, Jr 


0111111111101111110111110—21 
GONE | cccccese 000000000011011 4 


0000000000— 
1111110011000001101011100—14 















Birkland, Sr..... 
Dr Spillman ... 1011110111011011111000101—17 
Einfeldt .......... 1111111101111110110101011—21 
NE cecwiracdades 1111111111111111111101111—24 
Mrs Bennett 110011011111 1001111111011—19 
CGE idcsessscncdse 0101000001111010010101111—13 
EE Co cncccasences 0000110010100111110111101—14 
QUININE oc enccdateKecnedeuccagegeeesnaes 0000110001011010001111100—11 
Events: 3 3 3 64 8 6 Fe 2. Se 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 * 15 10 10 10 10 
WEE Sacesdeddddcdcccded S32 O0 29 GS. DO Sas ead ae 
Dr Meek . > 2.2 $+ SMS $ Bice 
Thcmas $6@¢t@€23 3 & @: «a 
Wilson . oe @ ¥ t @ So 0s 66 co 
Lord .. 2 Bs. BD cs ju 
Cadwalader “sw ¢ T ¢ 233.8 Bex 
Veitmeyer .. S 2&2 8 OW Ww xs su a 
anand 5 8 910 8 4 7 ‘ e 
Richards Des FS 4 oan, we 
Eaton oS eS Poe Se. oe 
Bullard 7h Sf a Saw 
F Wolff 2 a ee ei 
Dr Huff i Ee RR a at ee cae we 
Tom Jones S ©  .& Wvcu. ex. os <0 
Meek ..... w 8 2 4.8. wi 
Hathaway oe 8 B.S BF nn cei a6 “ee 
Snyder ... ie a eee 
McDonal &§& $$ .423.% FF @. 
ee awe $9 €@3.686 69 
eS ee 6$ &2M ST €4.. 
CREE Cidvats vendédvceendeece<e €¢') €@'@ 2 € 2-6 
,  Bicccccvcesscecessess <a PCR a a me ae os 
De SRIMMAG cccccccsecccscscese Cue ER ee ae ee 
Fanning oo 30:2 | Dae se 
Cooke .. 4°33 2) 8 «a 6 
Porter .. se 3 @a s 
Bennett S 6 « ee 





Dr. J. W. MEEK, Sec’y. 
Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., April 27,—Jupiter Pluvius reigned supreme at 
the Boston Gun Club shoot to-day, never once attempting to stem 
the tidal wave. However, the nine standbys that did venture out 
on this disagreeable day were no less enthusiastic, and between 
drops some six events were shot. Considering the conditions, the 
shooting was very good, over half the number averaging over the 
honor mark for these grounds, with the rest of the bunch very 
close to it. Bell’s work in the prize match displaces a previous 
19 and now stands second in the total, one target to the.rear of 
Griffiths, whose shooting of late has been an eye-opener for us. 
Hodsdon was somewhat off form to-day, his match score being 
just a little hard luck, etc., coming at the same time. Capt. 
Woodruff’s return to the fold, after a few weeks’ absence caused 
by sickness at home, was indeed welcome, and though handicap- 
ped by a strange gun, was up with the top-notchers in most of 
the events. Other scores: 


*Five pairs. 


Events: 123 4 5 6 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 10 15 15 10 at. Broke. Av. 
Ca OP davcctasevadenncces 711 91411 9 vis) 61 814 
WE IE de cecaccedcescenwedace 913 61313 8 75 62 .827 
TRG BP eeaxcveecwicdesedccvcses 7 1410 12 1410 7% ‘67 .804 
ee ne eer ee 61114 7 50 38 =. 760 
GE, TE ccc ccccecceccaees 1014 9131410 7 7 934 
ae TE dutastecsusegeedoesons 612 81114 4 15 55 734 

WEED tavade cc tecccedtiewadese 712 810 5 75 61 di 
CO I wetcas cccnereséaccacecs 8 9612 8 6 % 49 654 
WUGMMNGNE, TE os cccvecctivcdeccse as li 81311 9 65 52 ~=s- «.800 

Prize match 
Ne SO catvndccdcecessovescesecatauancads 0111111111111111111111111—24 


» -1111111011111111111111111—24 
« -1101111111111101111110011—21. 
« -1111111111011111110001111—21 
1101101111100111111111101—20 
0100111111011111111110111—20 









Griffiths, 19 .. 
Woodruff, 17. 


Jason, 16 .... 1111111111111011111000000—18 
Cobb, 16 .. 0001111001011100010101111—14 
Lee, 16 ...... . 0101111010011010101011001—14 





Poughkeepste Gun Club. 

PovcHKeepsiz£, N. Y., April 28.—Although the weather to-day 
was too wet for much of an attendance, the three high men of the 
cup series were on deck and the race, which turned out to be the 
last one for the Traver cup, was a spirited one. Winans and 
Smith tied, and four strings had to be shot before the tie was 
broken, which finally fell to Winans’ credit. The shooting of 
these two men was the most even ever seen in any cup race shot 
here, neither having the advantage of the most number of breaks 
at the end of the 125 rounds, both breaking exactly the same 
number—92, 

The cup is now the property of Winans, he having won it six 
times, according to conditions that it was put up under: 


Events: 123466 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 Events: 123466 
Traver ...... wast ME Gadaled saice: GUMD chcawekacd 15 19 21 19 18 16 
Winans ........ 19 18 20 18 19 17 


Event 2 was for cup. Winans and Smith, with 7 added breaks, 
tied on full scores. Balance of programme was to shoot off tie 
handicap same as No. 2 event. 


Pinehurst Gun Club, 


Pinenurst, N. C., April 30.—At a recent meeting of the Pine- 
hurst Gun Club these officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, H. W. Priest, Franconia, N. H.; Vice-President, Henry 
A. Page, Aberdeen, N. C.; Secretary, Herbert L. Jillson, Worces- 
ter, Mas.; Treasurer, Thomas B. Cotter, Winchester, Mass.; Cap- 
tain, C. A. Lockwood, New York city; Lieutenants, A. E. Lard, 
Washington, D. C.; M. C. Parshall, Warren, Pa.; M. B. Byrnes, 
New York city. 

The programme for next season’s tournaments was referred 
to a committee, which shall announce the events in the fall. 

H. L. Jirzuscn, Sec’y. 


Wawaset Gun Club, 


Wiiaincron, Del., April 30.—The event of the Wawaset Gun 
Club weekly shoot ro-day was the run of 1v3 straight made by Mr. 
Edward Banks, the record run of Delaware. The ground record 
was previously held by Mr. L. J. Squier, who had a run of 66 to 
his credit. Mr. Edwin G. White broke 105 out of 125, and Mr. 
McKelvey broke 119 out of 125. The scores: 


Shot at. Broke. 
Banks ............-192 185 

McKelvey .........125 9S David ..........+... % 
White ....0000000+-125 105 = Springer ........... 50 
DuPont ...........125 90 CED ccrucvecaccee OP 
Parker oocceue 8 mosses euscedsenvdee Oe 





Shot at. Broke. 
McColley .....+++++ 1 


SES 








Pigtah? O 
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WESTERN TRAP Roll ..... 14 12 19 14 14 93 121317151416 200 182 Chauncey Powers came to the front for this day and 
. © n y and took away 
' ea W ne . > % > 5 S 2 = = » e _ + = - Bob’s $15 for high average from the far-away 2lyd. line. Mr. 
Chiy—st, Lout . Shrogren 11 13 16 13 11 .. 121217131415 17% 143 Morton, of Topeka, took the $10 with 172. Ford, of Iowa, was 
Kansas Engstrom .. 12 16 18 1113 .. 181416121414 175 162 third and Gorman, of Topeka, fourth. 

Kansas City, Mo, April 25.—Yesterday the long-expected St. Budd won the high professional average from the 20yd. line 
Louis team arrived in this city, and though the weather was very Second Day. E with 172. 

—_ ~ _— =. poured a the —_ gathered at the 1 3 3 i s s i 3 2 1” Shot 4 The weather was clear and bright, and after the long and heavy 
park and the shoot could not we postpone at. Broke rainfall during the first t da f th k, it ch 
The day was dark, and though the birds were damp, there was = = 7 : . = : = . = = = enjoyed. . er _s es ee 
no discount on their flying, as the shooters found out. Not a 13 15 19 1413 2212141714 170 168 The management, conceiving that Gilbert would go “smooth 
straight was made, though Pianck and Tipton for Kansas City 13 12 18 1415 2414141714 170 156 and oily,” were a bit worried when he “kicked over the traces” 

each scored 24. Spencer was high for St. Louis with 23. Vestidere: = = - = = 2 * S : a 4 ot and made but 10 out of his first 15. 

When Tipion and ane - _ — he 10, a ee Roll icdéseahen Peakauiee M4 2 18 4 M4 4 B 131814 170 164 There were but two 20 straights made during the shoot, and 
prospects of a straight, but Merm ie own on both the PIMNEY ....0000-06 rrr - il.... 110 9s the makers are both Kan en—And d Mort 
eleventh and twelfth. Tipton kept it up until the twenty-first in settee ee eee eeeeeee 33 ‘ * : s 24 = : 18 14 = "= inhe ‘neal dunlahee iene ame “r moneee 7 aoten-ond 
round, when an incomer that should have been smothered was UN siuvnndiGivocvssce 18 15 18 13 1 9313121514 170 147 Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke. 
lost. ; BUS srcevevesccsevececs IWM1914121WIWIT.. 16 129 Anderson, 17 ...... eosesee 1412 20 91118 111215131117 168 

The race was for $100 a side, each shooting at 25 live birds. Doles teeeecccees 5 . y ¥ 3 23 e 2 2 7 72 4 a 16. > ME MD DW ad os os so os ce cc 0c 00 
The score resulted in the Worid’s Fair defeat, 102 to 110. Peck .....cccsssseesesee 14 11:19 15 10 3311141314 «170-49 Pepple “eC 0 sis $13 SUI 9 9 2 

It will be remembered that last October the Kansas City team = Tripp ............sseeee0s 15 1218 1813 2015181412 170 145 Morton, 17 * 11 12 20 10 15 17 1415 15141118 172 
paid a visit to St. Louis, and there met defeat by the small ogres steeeeresewerenes = = = = - si 10 ae — = Ford, 19 ..... - 1221416 11151713 1419101319 170 
margin of one bird—and that one bird owing to a decision by Derr Sere arr te i415 19 13 Gorman, 18 ... - 11:13 15 12:13:16 15 13.19 15 1010 169 

: ee 14 16 19 15 15 2314151912 170 161 Tccmbs, 19 ......... seeeee 14151412 1216141318 91116 164 
the referee, caused the Kansas City men to ieel as though they Mrs Bennett ............. 9111511 81513 91411 170 107 Leggett, 18 .......... ..- 13 12 16 13 13 15 181815 9w.. 33 
shouid have had a tie. but that is ail over now. ZEB secceccvcccccesecscoes M4 7BU4N..11M1 4 Ill STE taevecdiclhenaiee 12121511 815111017111317 162 

Ai the close of the shoot the Kansas City crowd banquetted the Mullin ....+++++s000seees 151418156 14..14151913 145 137 orton, 1B wsseeees veers MBH ll 1 713104014 148 
defeated shooters at the Baitimore Hotel. ‘he scores, Intercity Wisconsin Southera League. Harris 17 vedboosesooasooes : 2 = = 7 3 2 = a : s 7 of 
cee a oe Barris, 17 .....ccccccccccee 

. a: Darlington, Wis, April 2—What should have been a good Sewer, 1) LIEB OBUEBIOED IB 
MRE... bs cidurpcaueeoub weak bnieeh 11411. 221222291222221 222902224 sheot was cut down both in attendance and number of targets ogg _ ttre eeeeeees -% - sauue Soo s 4 
Hoimes . oo Bua cca0s2222101212,0°20-—-19 by the bad weather that prevailed yesterday. sIOtt, 1B seerseseveee coe 71 
Cayton Adee A Vand sdeccbLdLLd es It was a surprise to meet the Dago, and he showed that he has Reae’yg) cc BY Be 8 oe sa ue 
‘Jipton ... ziiziz)lazzzizzlizziuzuu2—YA—110-~—s lost none of his old-time “gun craftiness,” as he lost but 4 out Mermod, 19 ............0++ BBWLRWM IbWURIb Wi 

eRe of the 100 targets shot at. The scores: . a. IQ. ss seereeeeees . 2 . a = a = 2 = * = = 
SE nucuusnebecoussSpovbesdahegeeen 212222*2°2%22202221222202—20 Events: 46567 8 Shot waa a... 12 12 11 13 15 18 13 1419151219 179 
U'neil Aiedviiclwuccusecnce-Ziy2—18 Targets 1015151010 at. Broke. Gilbert, 220 20.2........... 10 14 18 14 14 17 14 13 15 12 1016167 
Speucer LU Lanta) ab bacdrntid— 23 R E Orton..........2+0s 71314 8 9 100 83 PPR sch Sanep vce veoee 14:13 18 141215 9 915151318 164 
DARNORE . vavccdvccsendnsscccceecesepid Usudlcdcddb-UbiZd~Z2420Z1—19 W T Campbell........ 91214 910 100 91 Grotad, BE cs ccqscovease ... 91116131319 131317121219 167 
BERGE cbencbdncdnscdbecabanqoncecan 2221142220" 1221201222112—z2—102 L, Dodge .......cese0e 91412 77 100 84 Bouton, pp eee tights iepe 14 15 18 1015 17101314141514 169 

‘lhere were severai target sweepstakes shot after the close of the wv G My - tt eeeeese 8 : 13.8 5 100 76 TENEER, GE coscnvenccossnce 131115131517 9131611 818 162 
Lent shee ‘ao eee 3 S.C Dimon, iB.............. 13 13 15 11 12 18 13 15 13121018 += 168 

As the St. Louis team was delayed reaching the park, the C W_ Budd........... 1014141010 100 «696 «= Semin, 17 «........ nn 
Kansas City boys and the visitors engaged in a 15 live-bird pre- G Bixby.........+... 91114 6 7 100 Te 


liminary, in which A. Holmes, Chauncey Powers and Dave El- 
liott went straight. Fred Gilbert, Ed O’Brien and Tom Norton 
each dropped one. ‘The scores: 


Clayton ....... *11221222202212—13 Norton ....... 22212221222122%—14 
‘Lipion ....eee liclisssziz-vl—1Z O'brien ...... wceé1i2e~222Z12—14 
Pianck ......- svadclivecsétig—l$ DV Linott ..... 222202222021222—15 
POWETS caseee Aizizcéilizisze—i9 9 GottlieD ...... Uidcicec~222ii1—13 
Gilbert ....... izzzzzzuédiiuiz—14 Hoimes ....... 222lz2222121112—15 


O'Neil —Hoimes, 

Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—To-day, while the rain was pour- 
ing down and the blue River was rising tast and toreboding evil 
to the Liiott tournament, which starts to-morrow, littie Joe 
O'Neil won a 50 hve-bird race tor $50 a side from A. H. Holmes, 
of this city. 

The birds were not in good condition, owing to the prolonged 
wet weather. O'Neil had rather the best of the draw, yet shot 
quick and accurate, and did not need the second barrel to any 
extent. Holmes iost three by the twenty-nrst round, and O'Neil 
was then in a shape to keep the lead, wnich he preserved to the 
end, losing but one to Hu:mes’s 6. 

There were four target events. Crosby and Clayton tied in the 
first on 15; Mermod won second; Kiehi third; Budd and Gilbert 
went straight in the last. 

The park is at the present writing almost entirely surrounded 
by water, owing to a rise in the Biue; yet the prospects are that 
the Eliiott shoot will mot be hindered thereby. 

Harlow Spencer, of St. Louis, is still in the city, and will shoot 
a 100 live-bird match ior $100 before the week is over. 


Zanesviile Gun Club. 


Zanesville, O., April 23.—The first shoot of the season was held 
Theursdezy. ‘he shooting ground has been improved. One of the 
mcst successful enterprises was that of placing a motor to run 
the magautrap, as now every target falls at Soyds. unless broken 
by the shooter. 

The new grounds will be dedicated on May 4, at which time 
there will be sweepstake shooting, léyds., and no handicap, money 
divided so that the high man can win something. The following 
scores were made by the big five who could not longer keep 
their guus within their cases, at 75 targets, viz.: Moore 71, L. A. 
Moore 70, Brown 68, Dennis 66, Warner 66. 


Rensselaer Tournament. 


Rensselaer, Ind., April 21—The shoot held here the past two 
days was, in point of numbers a surprise to all concerned. The 
club here is small and the manager was imported, yet the pro- 
gramme was an inviting one, and many large clubs would be 
proud of a tournament wherein there were twenty-seven who shot 
the whole programme through. 

The traveling representatives were here in plenty. There were 
Messrs. Kirby, lrimble, Head, Vietmeyer, Fanning and Mrs. 
Bennett. 

Chicago sent a full squad, and others came from all over the 
northwestern part of the State. Lem Willard certainly made a 
fine score, as did Manager Brown. 

The weather on the whole was good, and in this respect was 
an improvement over that of Darlington, Paducah, Kansas City 
and other pointss where shoots were held at the same time. 

Uncle John Deitrick had all the boys going some, as at one 
time he made 61 straight. 

Mrs. Bennett’s showing was a fevelation to the natives, as 
there are so few women who travel and shoot that they are at all 
times a curiosity when at the traps. The scores: 





First Day. 

Events: 123 4656 6 7 8 $101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 251515 20151515 at. Broke. 
Kirby - 14 13 18 13 14 21 14 15 18 13 15 13 200 181 
Trimble . 15 15 18 14 13 24 14 13 16 13 14 14 200 182 
Beene ose 13 13 19 16 13 23 15 12 18 14 11 14 200 §=180 
Burnham 12 12 15 13 12 19 13 16 19 16 11 13 200 169 
Deitrick .. - $RBUB.. BuUWbuUM 1% 86147 
Mitchell .. 7912 8 846 7RWIW 200 114 
Tripp ... . 14131414 923 121514181414 200 175 
Brown 12 13 18 15 13 2 141417 13 15 16 200 184 
Vietmeye - $SBIIRUAMBUMULRL 200 169 
Benner . -UBLBbRRAMLRIIBNM 20 167 
Spinney .-UUMMKRIMMBULRL 200 «168 
DIRE cpevsiowss oye MRBDWBB2UNBUbNRIUL 200 «166 
EE cocsapepane 15 14 18 15 13 24 15 14 18 13 14 200 «184 
Mrs Bennett...... BBUMNUIBWILWbGUWIB 20 = 168 
DUE SveSecvobecbos 10 1417 1413 2151417161413 200 181 
Sarees 13 13 18 138 16 24131518141214 200 = 182 
TD. cenays cupephepeve ULRBUNMMMN1TIBwLLB 200 «168 
BEORS op cvncckecce i2 15 17 10 16 24.13 1419151214 200) 180 
SD, - tanbenstieescbins 913 19 13 13 23131213101414 200) 167 
SE: peveennesbos> 14 15 18 15 16 2413 1219141310 200 18 
Link sages: Oe uBHUnTuBED 200 in 
Ackerman ......... MABITBBNUMUUD am 





League events: Peters cup, two-man teams: 

Dago 21, Campbell 20; total 41. 

Orton 21, Barto 20; total 41. 

Voss 19, Warren 21; total 40. 

Gordon 17, Phillipson 8; total 25. 

Target cup, handicap: Orton (19) 11, Campbell (19) 17, Dodge 
(19) 19, Warren (16) 15, Voss (18) 21, Bixby (16) 20, Barlow (16) 
18, Gordon (16) 17. 

Live bird cup, handicap, 10 birds: Dodge (32) 9, Campbell (30) 
8, Orton (30) 7, Barlow (26) 9, Budd (32) 9, Campbell (28) 9. 

Barlow won on shoot-off. 


Albuquerque Gua Club. 


Albuquerque, N. M., April 22.—The gun club of this place was 
out yesterday, and three of the members shot at 100 each. The 
score of J. Barnett was especially fine. He is expecting a new 
gun, and when he gets it broken in, he will challenge Garrett 
for the handicap trophy. The scores: 





Events: 12346 Events: 12345 
Targets 25 25 25 25 10 Targets: 26 25 25 25 10 
J DaPOMt coceseccs 22 22 24 24 .. { Logol ...... ovved EB co ee 08 6s 
D BRE wcocensee 16 22 2019 .. Waddington ...... ose - 8 
H_ T_Johnson..... EEE ns 1 DN. wonseneactone, oe . 4 
W _Hoberly....... ZR ce ED cece EMEU <vcncvocece ov se ve 20 8 
Obermeyer...... 16 oc 00.60) ERIE evctcosccccese 23 oe 66 8 
J] Hawley....... D oe 00 ws 00 





Elfiott’s Tournament. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 26.—The big tournament, which is to 
be only a forerunner of the 1905 shoot, started this morning with 
some thirty-four shooters going through the programme. The 
major part of them were the “left over” from the shoot of last 
week. The weather was not good, and the scores were extremely 
low, owing to the handicap, which was an extreme one. 

The opening was delayed consequent by the trains that were 
held back by high waters, hence the shoot ran into the dark. 

The first six events were divided Rose system, 7, 5, 3, 2; the 
other six on the per cent. plan, 40, 30, 20 and 10. 

With $100 added money and $50 for added average prizes, the 
shoot was interesting. 

The high amateur average went to J. F. Thomas, of Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., with the low score of 166. 

The high professional average was won by Frank Riehl, with 
171; Gilbert, 169. 

The weather promises good, and the shooting will develop into 
several individual matches. 

While the shoot on targets was being held back, Dave Elliott 
and Alex Mermod shot a 26 live-bird race. Mermod won easily 
with 23 to 20. 

Mermod was then challenged by Wm. Clayton for the same 
kind of a race, and Mermod won again easily, 24 to 22. The 
scores: 


First Day, April 26, 

















Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 16 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
Dah 2B 60: 0 62486 0sscn500 13 1217 11101314 914101314 150 
RRM, TA. 00k scckesnses 7101513 916 81014101418 144 
Cockrell, 16.........ss0se06 6 813131013121017111211 136 
Lewis, 17 .... 1011 14111217121017121415 3155 
Wickey, 16 ... 9 918 91215131010 71216 139 
Ford, IB ...ctsc.cecsccocce 12 8$14121013121417101519 156 
Templeton, 18............+ ll 716141381314 9w...... eee 
Gorman, 18 12 6191012131211171. 1416 162 
Themas, 18... MWITWNWIBWBUBUG 16 
Smith, 18 .... 10 71412 7 6131017 71113 12% 
Wetzig, 18 .... BBEBUMUUNUNBWIZIA 16 
Leggett, 18 .. 9 919131016151014 61015 146 
Norton, 18 RWU2BURW~ILRAURNMWLIO M7 
Gottlieb, 18 .... 9 51612 815101115 91418 142 
Harris, 18 li 917141014 81016 91116 14 
O’Brien, 19 .... li 12 1713 161714 817111315 =8168 
Elliott, 19 7101511131413 716 91214 141 
Reust; 19 .....cccccvcsvves 12 1217 12 13 1813 10 20 91414 164 
Mermod, 19 ....... UNWWMBEBBUUNI.. coe 
H_ Dixon, 19 2 9YHWWMITMHIZUUWU 16 
ee are 10 815 91212 9 916 91210 121 
Powers, 2i ....... 13 12 15 1313 16131317131313 164 
Girt, BB. icc. ccsscessces 13 131711131913 1117121416 = 169 

2 BME, Bln ncocchsaccevevans 14 91713151814 919151315 171 
OSs Ss 13 10 15 101416 12 819101410 151 
Boston, 18 .........seeeee 4W426 IMITRUMMLRICG 169 
Taylor, 17 .......++- ---» 7101811 81611 711 91110 124 
C Dixon, 18 .-+- 1410 201013 1613 615131410 154 
Beitom, TB ons. .ccnsevsseee 8 91810111513 8161L19I1 140 

Rogers, 19 ........0seeee oo SUB 18 Ub w a 00 ce ce ve v0 
Jenkins, 18......... eee anbs MU T7TBWUBMUMNBI 12 
Clayton, 19 - 101318111316 11 916141017 167 
Hodges, 18 NUUNuBUIM $WWBNIB19 146 
Mickie, 17........+.000+ -- 9..B 9L6R IMNBNID 19 

2 


: 
g 
i 


Conditions were somewhat similar 
Some of the shooters dropped out, 
one, while others came in, 


fF 
F 
Ee 


Third Day, April 28. 


This was the day for taking away Robert’s cups. The con- 
ditions were fierce, when 87 won the cup and no one near the 
winner. He was Ford, the good Iowa shot, who won after a bad 
start, getting 19 in the first event. He made a home run finish of 
23 and 24. 

The live-bird team race brought Kansas to the front again, 
although Jenkins, a new man for the team, came near doing it 
up with 15; Felt, a strong man on the St. Joseph, followed suit, 
and that permitted Kansas to win. The scores: 


Target handicap: 



























Harris . 22 20 18 18-78 C Dixon 20 23 21 16—80 
H Dixon 18 17 2119—75 Riehl .. 21 19 19 20—79 
Raymond 91117 19-56 O’Brien 21 20 18 22—81 
Clare 16 17 20 19—72 Powers 22 20 21 19—82 
Boston 23 18 13 w Gilbert . 23 18 21 21—82 
Taylor .. 17 21 20 18—76 Crosby 17 18 20 20—7%. 
Cunningham 18 16 17 15—66 Budd .. 14 19 19 17-69: 
Gottleib 17 19 21 18—75 = Elliott 16 18 18 15—67 
Bahney . 1718 w Hill . 17 16 19 15—67 
— 18 20 19 16—73 Clayton 18 21 18 17—74 
elt . 17 21 15 23—76 Holmes -21%w 
Anderson 12 20 w Beach . 22 15 20 18—%. 
Gorman 19 20 16 20—75 Jarrett ... eves 20 15 20 20—75, 
Reust 22 17 15 20—74 mpbell ........ 21 19 18 16—74 
Merm ’ 23 21 10 20-83 Ervingham ...... 15 10 15 14—64 
FBOrd cccsccce 19 21 23 24—87 Planck ........... 18 22 23 138—%6. 
Essig ......+.+++- 16 16 14 11-66 
Team race: 
Kansas City Gun Club. 
Cockrell, 30 16. 
Pagpe at ed 
19—81 
Washington Pa: un Club. 
Beach, 90 ........ she osdeeeon peawunedeé + 09210 0222—15 
Jarrett, 30 . -10221022210202221222—16 
Campbell, -01202211220201221222—16 
Holmes, 30 . e 17 
Clayton, 30 . 20220212211210202212—16—80 
Stock Yards. 
Doethewh GD oo ccciicoccossectbssesssssies 11221 1120202001220—13 
MRT speicncenssecededenuseh chaaennnd od 2220—18 
Stoller, 30 ........ ccccest «eee ee +10122222222220002022—15 
Whittier, 30 eee eee ee 202101212202121012122—17 
B Elliott, 30.........cccessccsceseeseceeees odQULQ01202222201112—15—78 
All-Kansas. 
Anderson, 30....... anbieoes eocccccecccceeestalasaamsaloalaacse—19 
SEE Ty tanoasnsesses 202222211 2012010202—15 
Gorman, 2111) 211221202110111—18 
Williams .........++. 22222222222222202022—18 
ee oo 000 0 BtL02222222222222222—19-—89 
Cumminghtmn ..00.ccccscccocsvccece ooo een esdacraeWarewee22222—18 
Gottleib eeccccocccecs 20202222222222222222—! 
Wilmot ... eccebeveecce 
Mermod .......... eoucugsoe 





Optional sweepstakes: 








Montreal Gun Club. 


Monrreat, Que., April 26.—There was some interesting con- 
tests between the “old reliables” of the Montreal Gun Club on 
their club grounds, Montreal, on April 23. The first event was 
the spoon event, and the second was a one-man-up contest. The , 
boys are getting into shape for the Westmount shoot, May 2, 
and the tournament at Champlain, N. Y., May 30 and 31: 







Events: 123 46 6 Shot 

Targets: 20 15 20 202020 at. Broke. Av. 
McDuff  .....sccccecccsecsecsee 191218161918 115 102 .888 
N Candlish ..........-seeeeesee 1713818141313 = 115 88 = .765 

TE ccbspnccesececceoenesce AE MME ELEN aS. aan 9 834 
pores Sb oddevo ceded obsessed Feu eus B = Shes 
SE Satenssecocces oph sieve Tl sib iE eiiaienie 40 7D. ages 
SEE Shnncccapcocbougsonsec. EE BE EE ALON oo % a opt 
Cooke ........5. evacuees MEO OD be be ba 6 oe * ‘dues 

1B kewnenne sooesess 101012161919 115 % 

J White crcccccccccccccsccccccs 8 oe 18 12 .. o 60 a ee 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


SS} | SOME ADVANTAGES IN SHOPPING | BX} | 


UR Business is both Wholesale and Retail, which enables us at all times to carry a ‘big 





stock of every requisite for the Angler, and at prices that are the lowest. 





RODS. 


“OUR SPECIAL.” ‘The best we handle, selected stock, waterproof extend- | 
ed ferrules, German silver mountings, all lengths and weights from 8¥% ft. 
to 10%, and 3% ounce to 8. .Each $25.00 | 


“VICTORY.” Made by the same workmen as those who turn out ‘‘Our 
Special.” rod, made with the same care, but stock not so carefully selected. 
This rod we guarantee against all imperfections in material and workman- 
Dae ME MN WOMB ooo acne soncconccedrcoseneces Each $15.00 | 

| 
| 





“PERFECTION.” A strictly hand-made rod, Calcutta stock, German silver 
trimmings, closely whipped with silk between rings, mounted on velvet 
COVGTO TOPMD, | EAOMMED O20 TOMI. «o.oo ccc ccsccee isevesccsseens Each $10.00 


“THE HARRISON,” Selected English greenheart, bronze mountings, cedar 


hand grasp, extra tip in tip case, guaranteed free from all imperfections in | 


TOMLGEINT.” LORIN OF ONE ONG IE. one cecesecccscctaseacetscere Each $15.00 | 
“KNOX,” Our best medium grade split bamboo, fine quality Tonquin cane, 


fly rods fitted with snake guides, 9 to 10% ft.............. ...00- Each $6.00 


“No. 812.” Fine quality Lancewood, closely whipped, cork handle grasp, 
length g to 10 ft., on covered wood form Each $6.00 


“No. 817.” The mountain trout rod, good quality Lancewood, with red cedar 


butt, closely whipped with silk, length 8% ft., weight 5 ounces... Each $3.50 
“No. L2.” Good grade Tonquin stock, closely whipped with two colors of silk, 
cork hand grasp on covered form, either fly or bait............... Each $3.50 | 





LINES. 


Our best quality enamel silk casting line, a rather dark mottled | 


“No. 321.” 
color which is practically invisible when in the water. 
waterproof and the enamel will not crack or peel. 
GOUT GRR ask concedes hacen ta G 

$1. 75 $1.50 $1.25 $1.25 

“ONEKO ENAMEL” A green and white mottled waterproof line similar 

to the No. 321 quality, only with the greenish color instead of the dark, on 


Put up on 25 yd. cards, 
H 


cards 25 yds. each, four connected... E F G H 
‘$1. 5 $1.50 - $1.25 $1.00 
“VICTORY ENAMEL.” A brown and white cross thread line with a very 
smooth enamel surface, on 25 yd. cards, four connected. E F G H 
$1.00 75c. 60c. 50c. 


“No. 324 CASTING.” 
bait casting line that angler ever used, round and perfect, dark brown in 
color, on 50 yd. spools, two connected (can furnish in pure white if desired), 
Cmte: CECE ENy Oy UR ios in sic Bde we enelned bs cw ok pac $1.50 for so yds. 


“TROJAN CASTING.” A mottled braided silk casting line, very smooth 
and pliable, brown color with a red coarse thread, on spools 25 yds. each, four 


NIE Caso ae a oes hace Ko ccd Vins ble voéche do cne 60c. per spool 
“ONEKO CUTTYHUNK.” A fine quality natural color, hand laid reel 
SSS@ CURR oy GIB, 8 yiase vain ws bes daws cocoa ce 12 15 18 21 

60c. 75c. 90c. $100 


“TACONIC CUTTYHUNK.” Extra quality dark green linen casting line. 
The factory uses nothing but selected stock in this line and we guarantee 
every one to be free from all imperfections. Put up in two ways, 50 yd. 
spools two connected or on 200 yd. spools. 

SIBES C500 9 12 


15 18 21 24 
- Yarns. 75c. 75C. 75¢. 80c. 80c. $1.00 
$2.5 $2.50 $2.50 $2.75 $3.00 $3.50 | 


“No. MI.” 


ree] plate above the hand. 
made in the extra short lengths for bait casting, 5% to6% 


“No. 92.” 


Similar to rod L2, not quite as good a selection of stock, same 


Ph gaic wddadaiidan tees Each $2.50 


We can supply any of the above rods in the heavier weight or bass rod with 
The ‘‘ Victory,” ‘‘ Perfection” and ‘‘ Knox” rods are 
ft. 


lengths and weight, either fly or bait 


SPECIAL BAIT CASTING RODS. 


Split bamboo, one piece, detachable butts, medium weight. length 


5 ft., double hand grasp, with finger pull on reel seat, agate top and large 
CUBE DUNN oo xk ca tas bs cs ore adeceuedetsecepiariéenl cammues Each $6.00 
“No. 91.” Same as No. 92, two piece, double hand grasp and finger pull on 
reel seat, large casting guides, leagth 5% ft..................05. Each $5.00 


“BORNEO CASTING.” 


The line is thoroughly | 


This line we claim to be the strongest, smoothest | 


“No, 


This new cane has become very popular in a 
medium weight casting rod. This cane is new and resembles Pepper cane very 
closely. ‘his rod is made up in the casting lengths from 5 to6¥% ft. The 
butt is made of Borneo cane and the tips of split bamboo, mounted with Ger- 
man silver trumpet guides which are tied on with silver wire, making it 
imposible for Guides tO CGMS. ON oe a. « 56 5 ine Se Sento deees cnacee Each $5.00 


“No. 76,” Hand made Lancewood castings, two piece, double cord hand grasp, 


with finger pull and large casting guides ..................0000ee Each $4.00 


71.” ‘Iwo piece Lancewood casting, similar to No. 7%, with extra tip and 
ROUGIDOUCIMINED 2 556: < won cgatdes honk en ainnedses wecees Tactay tants Each $2.50 


SALT WATER RODS. 


“THE JERSEY SHORE.” Hand made Greenheart striped bass 
rod, fine quality stock, length 6% ft., double trumpet guides, agate 
top, 14 inch cord wound hand grasp...............00000e: Each $10.00 


“THE BORNEO WEAK FISH.” Same general description as the 
Borneo casting two piece, length 6% ft., medium weight with 14 inch 
PIN UE a saa wh cucicdcwann C8see ccc eV caste Cees loneees Each $5.00 


REELS. 


“No. P3.” Fine quality rubber and German silver trout reel, steel 
pivots, raised pillar, capacity So yds...... ......... ee ceeee Each $6.00 


“No. 194.” Fine quality rubber and German silver trout reel with Ger- 
man silver protected’ handle and adjustable click, capacity 60 yds. 


id ce titn ACR US WER aoe EVAR a a ds.0d ¢ MEAT eT ee eee basa ea eed Each $4.00 
“B 53%.” Rubber and nickel plated trout reel with protected handle 
and adjustable click, capacity 60 yds........... sacae nae Each $2.00 


“THE TRIUMPH CASTING REEL.” This reel we consider the 
finest medium price casting reel that has ever been put on the market, 
both in the workmanship, appearance and running quality. It hase 
take-a-part device by which the reel can be taken apart in a few sec- 
onds without the use of a screw driver. Full quadruple .multiplying 
and steel pivots, Kentucky pattern with 15g inch spool, made in two 


WOON vic hailaniiedkcn Batis c ade capone tOded 60 yds., $5.00; 100 yds., $6.00 
“TACONIC CASTING REEL.” A light weight, noiseless, quad- 
ruple casting reel, Kentucky pattern, 15g inch spool, long steel bear- 
ings, capacity, 50 yds. of casting line....... .............. Each $3.50 


“VICTORY CASTING JEWELLED BEARINGS.” A medium 
weight, Kentucky pattern casting reei with round disk and jewelled. 
DORN, CADMCIEY, BO GON 65s x 50 dod oc baidtinsidedescseer Each $5.00 


“ONEKO CASTING REEL.” Rubber and nickel plated quadruple 
casting reel, steel pivots, rubber side plates with metal bands pro- 
tecting the same, capacity 80 yds............. cee ee ee eeees Each $3.00 


HOOKS TO GUT. 


We mention the following three styles of trout, bass and lake trout hooks 
which are the most popular of the large assortment which we carry in this line. 
We, of course, have all the regular styles, but the following are special which 
we have introduced ourselves. 


“COSMOPOLITAN TROUT.” A light wire hook, bronze color, central 
draught in shape with a slight Kirby bend, tied on extra heavy single mist 
CUI oogonia 4 ach tk Ke coe Oda eee eh aN Rd eee enees Per dozen, 30c 


“SILVER STEEL BASS.” A bright polished bass hook similar to the 
New York in shape, specially tempered and polished on heavy double mist 
ONE BOK S oho ina ec datusaeseuanneeee (Oro os cneteunres Per dozen, 40c. 


“PENNELL.” Mounted on bronze rust proof twisted wire. This is quite flexi- 
ble, will not rust and is practically invisible when 1n the water. .Per dozen, 75c. 


LEADERS. 


“No. 513.” Good grade Salmon leader, 3 yds., gauged and tested... Each $1.00 
“No. 92.” Heavy weight bass leaders, 6 ft., with two extra loops. ...Each 50c. 
“No. 72.” Medium weight trout leader, 6 ft., with two extra loops... Each 25c. 
“Me. Fi." Samean No. 7h; Jengtt ob... 6 cc.50 5 ie. cccreic cures Each 20¢. 

| “No. 141.” Heavy single bass leader, either black or mist color, 3 ft. .Bach 25c. 
“132 XL.” Fine quality drawn gut leader for Midge flies, 6 ft., with two 
NIG NOON  y o 5 03 ons in.’ cadhb 455 So oy cOWingun Stamos Hata gl te eee Each 45c. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY @ GALES, 


302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOTE.—We have for those interested a big Catalogue of everything the Fisherman needs. Call for it or write for it. 
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“FISHING AND HUNTING IN MICHIGAN” 


Is a booklet that tells about it. Sent to any address, post free. 


H. F. MOELLER, G. P. A., - - DETROIT, MICH. 
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Ohio Trap. 





Dayton Gun Club. 


Dayton, O.—The members of the new Dayton Gun Club met at 
the Phillips House on April 29. The committee on grounds re- 
perted that they had secured an option on twelve acres, situated a 
few miles south of the city, on the east side of the Southern Ohio 
lraction line. 

The club contemplates the erection of a $3,000 club house 
equipped with all modern conveniences, and a house for the super- 
intendent, 

The financial committee will report at a meeting to be held on 
May 13. One member has contributed $1,000, and others have 
pledged substantial amounts. 


Berea Gun Club, 


Berea, O., April 25.—The Berea Gun Club is an old one, having 
been formed in 1878. It holds its medal shoots on the first and 
third Mondays in each month, and practice shoots on the alter- 
nate Mordays. High gun was won by Inayh with 24. Cliff sec- 
ond with 23. 

.Club shoot, 25 targets: Inayh 24, Cliff 23, Bailey 
20, A. J. Brown 19, Fiedler 18, H. T. Smith 17, 
Chamberlin 15, Byrd 8, R. Smith 4. 


Rohrer’s Isiand Gun Club, Dayton, O. 


Dayton, O., April 27.—Rain, mud and lots of wind were the 
wecther conditions which confronted the boys to-day and kept 
their scores below the usual mark. Joe Hohm, who surprised 
the members by winning the medal the week before, was again 
the victor with a ccore of 25 out of 32 shot at. He holds the 
championship and medal for another week. M..J. Schwind was 
second with 23 out of 28. There were no ties at this shoot, Hohm 
be'ng the only one to break 25. The scores: 

Hohm (82) 25, M. J. Schwind (28) 23, W. E. Kette (31) 21, 
P. Hanauer (29) 20, C. Hanauer (85) 20, H. Oswald (82) 19, J. L. 
Sapp (29) 17, C. F. Miller (26) 16, W. West (29) 16, J. Schearf 
(32) 14, C. Ballman (31) 13, J. Ballman (31) 12, A. Mack, Jr. (34) 5. 


Akron Gun Clb. 


Akron O.—The recent shoot between five-man teams of Portage, 
Stark and Summit counties resulted in a tie between the Akron 
Gun Club and the Lakeside Gun Club, of Canton. On April 27 
the teams met on the Akron’s ground and shot the first of a 
series of three matches to decide the tie. The affair was made 
the occasion of a very enjoyable afternoon shoot, although the 
rain and high wind kept down the attendance as well as the 
scores. Lothamer, of Canton, and C. J. Schiltz, of New Berlin, 
were high, with an average of 85 per cent. The Akron team 
won, with a score of 204 to 19%, Lucky and Bradley being high 
nen, with 43 each. 

The tie will be shot off at Canton on Memorial Day. 

Team shoot, 50 targets per man: 

Akron G, C.—Lucky 43, Bradley 43, J. K. W., 38, Wagoner’ 39, 
Metzler 41; total 204. 

Canton G. C.—C. F. Schiltz 42, Lothamer 41, Haak 40, Young 
37, Beecher 35; total 195. 


20, Knowlton 
Neubrand 17, 





Events: 123 45 6 7 Shot eee 
Targets: 16151515151520 at. Broke. 
Latha accsnsths cagnambenkens’ 6 13 14 14 12 13 1117 110 . 94> ~ 4. 
Lucky 12121214111517 110 93 
Haak 15 12 1411 15 12:13 110 92 
sradley 1113 1311141217 _ 110 91 
Galt -- 14131214101216 110 or 
Wagoner . 13131312131214 110 90~~ 
Tracy sesce -15131310131115 110 3p 
C T Schiltz 10141112131217 110 89 
Metzler 13 81412111317 110 88 
Beecher 121211 9111014 110 at 
| KW 912 1412101117 110 85 
Beck: -uicccdevdies <astisgvekbasess 22 2 13.13 .- %& 78 
Keplee 13 71143 ot 
Cepler a « 
{ Schiltz 3 ® ¥ 4 ‘ 2 , 
V V ee 2 
ar % Leudadeae aes evestocuungee 913 710.. ~ 8 
. J Schiltz % % » S . 
Saetan e Nady idiavaspeate se vad: oh 12 9 53 
913 lL 45 
012 9 * 41 
Se 37 
910 8. 36 7"! 
993. 31 
769... 28 
bcd cant esrasnghsebssemene dd. ce 36 202% is 27 





Trap. at Rylacds. 


Rylands, Ky.—A few members of the Cincinnati Gun ‘Club and, 
friends visited Rylands, Ky., on April 28, and indulged’ in dn: 
enjoyable live-bird shoot. The day was cloudy and rain fell at 
intervals; but, despite this drawback, all spent a Pleasant ~~ 





tet amet et le: 


FOREST AND STREAM; 


AAAAAMNS 


Agencies : 


The birds were collected in the vicinity of Cincinnati, and were 
a good lot of strong fliers. 

Dinner was served by Chef McComas, and it is sufficient to say 
that it closely approached perfection. 

Two events were shot. Schuler won first in the 10-bird event 
with a straight score, and divided first with Rhoads and Boeh 
in the miss-and-out. 

Event. 1, 10 live birds, $5 entrance, birds extra; money divided 
50, 30 and 20: 









Schuler ... . -2212212222—10 Herman ........... 2122012202— 8 
Pfieffer 0: tt eer 0022012002— 5 
Rhoads mia &- Poblar ..casscccdoce 0001012010— 4 
Gambell Z— 8 Werk ...cccccsccces 0200020122— 5 
Ahlers 





SEE cdnaivennetesceuasder eB WER a ccccccstcccecssadtecem 
SEE “dacevevceUeessesness 222—3 Herman 

Boeh ..... -222—3 Pohlar .... 

Gambell -20—1 Pfieffer 

SS bab cadrddacesas hares 20 —1 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, April 30.—About noon it clouded up, and by the 
time the shooting was well under way a strong wind was blowing 
from the left toward the traps. The light was poor. Several of 
the shooters dropped out, being unable to see the targets quickly 
enough. However, more straights were made 
the club events for some time. 

Williams showed to-day in more like the form we expect of 
him. His 8 in the main event was good shooting, and at prac- 
tice he did even better, breaking 49 out of 50. 

About a dezen members will visit Dayton on May 10, and then 
will be selected the team which will make a strong effort to bring 
the Phellis cup back to this city. 

Gambell, Randall, Harig, Norris and Barker did good squad 
work, breaking three 19s, one 20 and a 16, a total of 93 out of 
100. The scores, gun contest: Faran (18) 100, Barker (14) 100, 
Williams (18) 100, Harig (40) 100, Steinman (22) 100, Linn (25) 100, 
Norris (30) 100, Pohlar (35) 100, Pfieffer (40) 100, Bullerdick (30) 
100, Straus (30) 100, H. A. Straus (32) 100, Kramer (40) 100, Block 
(18) 98, Randall (15) 96, Captain (25) 96, Peters (20) 95, Herman 
(30) 94, Le Compte 94, Jay Bee (25) 93, R. Trimble 93, Sundy 
(10) 77. 


than in any of 


Springfield Gun Club, 


Springfield,.O.—At the club shoot on April 30, Watkins was 
high: man for the day with 82 out of 100. Poole second with 78, 
and Henderson third with 76. In the shoot-off of the tie for the 
Young handicap medal, Henderson won. 
was won by Wilson on a score of 20. 

The club’s tournament will be held on May 11 and 12. 

Event No. 3, Young handicap medal, 25 targets, all 16yd. men: 
Poole 22, Henderson 22, Watkins 22, Wilson 21, Downs 20, Ran- 
kins 15. 

Event No. 4, Wilson trophy, B medal, 25 targets: 
Henderson 19, Poole 18, Rankins 18, Watkins 16. 


Wilson 20, 
Bonasa. 


New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., April 30.—There were five contestants 


“forthe Bun trophy atthe shoot. of the New York Athletic Club 


to-day. Mr. Bechtel was the winner.. The score and handicaps 
added, 50 targets, were as follows: Barnes (8) 44, Elias (14) 40, 
J. N. Borland (9) 46, M. G. Borland 34, Bechtel (9) 50. 

‘Special cup,25 targets, handicap allowance added: Barnes (4) 
18, Gianinni*(6) 18,-J. N. Borland (4) 20, Hibbard 11, Bechtel (3) 
19, W. G. Borland (4) 22, Elias (7) 25. 

April cup, 25 targets: Barnes (4) 19, Bechtel (4) 24, Elias (7) 17, 
J. N. Borland (4) 20, W. G. Borland 19, Hebbard (4) Il. April 
cup final had five contestants as above, and was won by Mr. 
Béchtel: * F 
~ special cup, 25 targets: Barnes (4) 21, Bechtel (3) 22, Elias (7) 
%, J; Nz Borland (4) 11, W. Ge. Borland (4) 19. 
the winner. 


Mr. Elias was 


Bristol Gun Club, 


Biistor, Tents “April 28.—The rain never let up falling, but 


_ the boys. kept on shooting. S. G. Keller won medal for the week 


on his first’ round: Ninety-three*is the lowest record for A. M. 
Hatcher -this~season. _He shot three kinds of shells. 
head man for the evening. 


Still he was 







A M:> Hatcher.. .2.22;26 22 24-93 rV Payne........... 20 18 19 20—77 
S G Keller........26 22 24 21-92 W H Hick ) 24 21 18—83 
S W Rhea.. -23 21 22 20-86 -F B Hall... 8l1l 715-41 
“'R M°cumley.< oat 23 21 2488 *T McNiel. .....11 14 12 18—56 
J W Gump...:=-220 17 22 22-81 *M Hay........... 8 913 15—45 
; S. W. Ruea, Sec’y. 
*Visitors, 2 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
AND SUPERIOR. 


ew 


| United States Cartridge Co. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


{ 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
( 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


The Wilson trophy race - 


Interstate Association at Americus. 


Americus, Ga.—The tournament of the Interstate Association, 
held under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club, April 27 and 
28, was attended by what might be called an ideal crowd. There 
were some thirty-five gunners lined up the first day, who were 
eager for the time for the first gun to be fired. These retained 
their enthusiasm for the two days. The scores made were not as 
high as expected, on account of a rather brisk wind, which con- 
tinued for the entire time, and was very puzzling, to the amateurs 
especially. All things considered, no one who participated has 
any cause to compain as to his shooting. One thing particularly 
noticeable was the excellent way the crowd was handled by Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner, the secretary-manager of the Interstate Associa- 
ticn; and he made many friends during his visit here. 

The famous Magnolia Dell, where the tournament was held, is 
one of nafure’s most inviting spots, and one had but to look 
arcund to see hundreds of these large magnolia trees in full 
bloom, while their fragrance permeated the atmosphere everywhere. 
The crowd each day partook of a delightful lunch at the noon 
hour, spread under the shade of these trees, and jolly good cheer 
prevailed throughout the entire time. 

The ladies of the city each day honored the gunners with their 
presence, and were enthusiastic when good scores were made. 
Altogether it was one of the most delightful of tournaments, and 
all were sorry when the programme was finished. 

High average among the manufacturers’ agents was won by 
Mr. Chas. G. Spencer, with a score of 386 out of 400 shot at. Mr. 
H. B. Money was in second place with 383, and Mr. Walter Huff 
third with 377. 

Among the amateurs, Mr. H. D. Freeman was high with a 
score of 365 out of 400 shot at. Mr. Frank Heidt was in second 
place, with 361, and Mr. J. M. Napier third with 358. 

Mr. Spencer also won the silver loving cup, donated by Mr. 
H. S. McCleskey, proprietor of the Windsor Hotel, for the high- 
est average made throughout the tournament. 

Mr. W. E. Yates won the pair of hunting shoes for the longest 
run of straight breaks made by an amateur. Mr. Yates had a 
run of 48 straights. 

The scores of both days are as follows: 


First Day, April 27. 

















Events: 123456789 Shot 

Tar ets: 20 25 20 25 20 25 20 25 20 at. Broke. 
HS McCleskey 22 20 18 15 24 20 200 175 
WP MONI: snc SB tucaasconets 20 22 18 23 2024182419 200 188 
J._W. Hightower 2 17 2319 2318 2020 200 180 
Week ORs vonscédeadss as 2 24 19 23 19 22 16 200 180 
W Huff $4edn0 25 20 22 20 22 20 200 191 
J B Mills...... -- 17 22 18 2316 2318 2018 200 175 
H W_ Smithwick - 18 23 18 23 15 2018 2119 200 175 
Ss L Wn adisideWnndecache 16 23 16 20 16 19 15 21 16 200 162 
J, z BEMIS «dae scat a <cse0' 18 24 15 20 18 23 17 23 17 200 175 
C G Spencer.......... eseeas 20 23 19 25 20 25 202320 46200 3S «195 
Ee OMe cscccdscects 20 23 20 2419 2419 2520 200 1% 
Ee DU ee sasvescecssinnees 18 19 15 221718171819 200 163 
SD Preeman:..: 255.3. «++ 18 24.17 23 18 23:18 22 20 §= 200 Ss:188 
£-F Vincent... < s0sc0sscteus 18 19 18 22 16 21192418 200 17 
B H WOUGRGE - 65 shes cctcves 17 25 15 24 16 20 19 23 20 200 179 
EW. Qabermie sin 6 5560 cdakeesi 15 2016 201518141915 200 152 
Eo TE SPURS... cc... cc cccsess 20 22 2019 17 21192318 200 179 
S C Cowan.....:2....ccceee 20 2117181218151715 200 153 
oP eioii te 16 22 18 2218 20182116 200 170 
GW Tettcoseccaxeininedes 16 22 18 231618172118 200 169 
Oy, Ge Ca cecacececdacsaes 13 18 17 18 13 2215 2119 200 156 
I MME sicacdaccaveane 17 23 17 241421172218 200 173 
J Peterman ............. -- 16 22 14 2119 21182319 200 173 
& L Marbury... -- 17 21 19 18 18 24192118 200 1% 
B K Farmer.. -- 1315 1718 1418 15 2313 200 146 
WT -YOGGR.. sence cceceecscce 18 25 19 2016 22182317 200 178 
© ©. Wesdnamt.c...< cessed = .18 22 14 2116 23172115 200 167 
Be Mee aduas cetecrsceceéen 17 23 19 2217 23182315 200 177 
GO: Lavine ie0s 6 28 cc eee. 2016 15 2115 ...... .. 110 87 
ie oe |” eee -- 18 2418 2119 2016 2418 200° 178 
COE ca csadredes 6 Toc, <a-ca serseetese Sn 20 10 
EW Serange......... By G14... 45 20 
Be Be Givi detccivccs ée SE ce se 06 45 34 
T B Hanes.......... me > Peeters 45 30 
We BEF cc cccecs a Sa WE <a): aor ae 45 19 
O E Steward....... Hoe kee OR ED da) ca oe 45 31 
EU DIMERS ch dau acccctaacd ecu on ta fates 20 14 23 14 90 ve 

Second Day, April 28, 

Events: 123 465 678 9 Shot 

Targets: 20 20 20.20 20 25 25 2525 at. Broke. 
J W Hightower............. 17 17 18 18 16°22 24 22 22 §=—6. 200° "176 
H S McCleskey............. 19 16 19 19 18 23 24 21 23 . 200 182 
F Heidt ..... 18 18 18 16 15 24 22 23 19 200 . -173 
W A Baker «-- 19 16 16 19 17 23 22 20 23 200 175 
W Huff ... -.- 19 19 18 19 18 22 2425 24, 20 186 
BD PEM, ooo dascccccecutecs 13 14 12 17 18 20 19 22 19 200 154 
H W Southwick............ 18 17 18 19 16 22 23 23 18 200 174 
SF Re IOs aloe cB ade 8% ce 00d 18 16 14 16 17 22 22 20 22 200 167 
J T Anthony............00. 17 18 15 17 14 23 21 23 2 200 169 
© Ge, MON ac Fecnvcecccicss 19 19 19 19 20 23 242424 0 191 
usb Siam Redeegecncede aks 18 19 19 18 20 24 22 25 24 200 189 
De aiCoce't dec veccetges 17 17 15 19 19 23 24 2424 . 200 = 182 
H D Freeman.............. 17 18 18 18 16 23 24 2423 4866200 = «181 
Wee MWe iccgccccsuee 16 18 16 17 171819 21 22 200 = s«164 
B H Worthen............+. 17 15 16 17 16 22 21 23 20 «200s: 167 
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L¥ Spires c22TT TAG 16 16 19 21 23 22 Bo BOO TYR AT Seq AMDOPE svsstseceessencersesens oy MOMMA 9 ABIDE. over Mamghester sssssssersseevseesseessveeoes 91M 16 19 17 IT IT 108 
s Cc > aay zs eee 5 ae eeeee eeereeseee o8 os 88 «8 ©f eee eteesece ee eeeeecee 
he 19-19. 17.48 i3 19 $3 33550 rk«S GO™PSON soon aa Mana 0 aE Se one ces meeesinnee sin 9 HB te az ie is 108 
r LA meses ste ee orn oo * ny ee co ‘on pret ph, EERE cae ae ene oeasceman ; 14 18 16 17 16 18 108 
c W Jones. noc - HiT SUu AWB 30 18 — Knippci Z ee a. oe eae conc A Bil iinivi oo 
55 co > BUS See Bes 2 in The team race was shot in events 5 6 and 7, at 20 and 16 tar- ROOt «.--.-....0.0... seceveee 912 15 1817.14.18 108 

Pet y SUkUuREnE Ee ns bi cabs NetCectle web Wee viet SM Sic iis ausdninscosmnehee ek 7 13 15 14 15 19 19 192 
oo wabbwke chk Deewhs Suupmines a 4 . . NE eer Shh hb eacccsceccbe ected 8 14 16 15 14 16 19 102 
WE ‘Subienoa a ei New Castle. Herron Hill. Alexander ........ eoosee 2121718191415 101 
yo 6 16-16 16 192 L200 167 "Shaner ......... 13 18 1546 Rahm .......... 1416 9-39 MRT IsiS gcheGaceiin Rides cessesnsyoskee 810151215 2017 © 97 
1M 17 18 19 18 18 23 22 24 2 300 180 tkimson ...... 12 17 13—42 Kelse seeeenees 14 13 13-0 REE deicciadcvers - 810171714161 96 
= H 12 15-16 15 14 300 2 itkey;........°15 17 16—47—135 A H King...... 9 19 11—39—L18 ON eae enerS 7 10 17 14 15 16 14 93 
EE 2 soe WO , ee Nesthside. Lambert ...........4.. veevee 6131515161312 84 
GO aR BOC CFlemiing ~...... 14.18 18-45 ti WIRES ~debthasnosotevecsbos eee 2 91814111416 79 
es ee “s re 2 ig is is 100 % Deniker ....... 12 15 13—40 i os octet Ginitiae cocccesdhakecccten] DaatCIE Se oc 7 
cc SIDED ED I 43 22.16 16 100 67 Pontefract ..... 8 15 18—36—121 —_—_—_—_— 
EL ae tub Gh “ae oh ae 

ass 2 .° SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


W. P. T. S. L. at Pittsburg. 


Pirtssurc, Pa.—The two-day shoot of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Trapshooters’ League, held on the grounds of the Herron 
Hill Gun Club, Pittsburg,.was the first of the League series for 
1904. The programme was alike for each day, alternately 15 and 
20 targets, entrance $1.50 and $2; $5 added in each event. The 
Rose system, 5, 4, 3, and 2, and 6, 5, 4, 3 and 2, governed the 
division of the moneys. 

On the first day high average was made by Mr. D. A. Upson, 
of Cleveland, O. He scored i160 out of 175. Mr. J. A. R. Elliott 
was second with 158. F. E. Mallory, Parkersburg, W. Va., was 
third with 157. On the second day Elliott led over. Upson by 
one target, 157 to 156. Mr. E. W. Kelley was third with 154; 
fourth was a tie between Messrs. F. E..Mallory and Hickey. For 
the two days Upsoa was high with 316; Elliott one less, 315; 


Mallory, third, 310; Fleming, fourth, 304; Hickey, fifth, 301. ‘fhe 
scores: 


First Day, April 26. 





_ Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 2015 20 Total. 
F S Mallory 14191519 131811181218 1657 
S T Mailory.. 1413 1418121712181015_ = 1143 
J F Mallory... 14201119141314121215_ 144 
Squier ......0. 13 1713 16121711 201315 ~=:147 
RBVER | ..cccctevess MNUWAWUUUMUIGUIG 14 
Deniker .......... 14 201417141912151513 158 
Kelsey .......+00. 13171317121710161216 142 
WeEOET oncoarsnave 1418 1415131314151316 14 
Fleming ......... 14 17 14 17 14 17 12 16 13 19 153 
Pontefract ....... 12 141215121911171317 142 
EARS. vovesecvacccnes -RYLRBMWMBU1T 155 
DEE conccessevene -BUbMRBMBbWMM ii 
Bessemer .......00. ~ |) SB) Perea age 
BEDOSR occ cccsnceocys + BUNIVUNITN13 9:8 128 
BRERAER cccccervivcce -- 121712 1414 17 11 19 14 165 145 
Knode ......sseseeeees + WUbW2M11316 $144 91 1% 
McGlashen Suecenscene - 84262181113 $10 127 
SE “RG » LUBBITBBU4L416 138 
CRORE . 20s <dsncnesh -» 13171315 131912171216 147 
DEER. 20 cccdwennbatias -- 131412 181017 11 17 11 16 139 
CARES cccocaebésephe - SHUBUWMWWL.....«. ee 

ICkey --....ceseceeee -- 13:19 12 19 14 16 12 16 1 16 148 
McClelland oneness -LUVUMUMWbUUML 137 

PSON ...ceceseeee -- 12 20 13 20 13 18 15 17 1418 160 
White .....ccccecves -- 1414 $2011 17 13 16 13 16 143 
Adkin  .....sseeees - 13 18 15 16 15 16 12 18 13 15 151 
A H King........ 13 14 13 17 12 19 12 12 13 16 140 
Rahm  ......ss0+0. --» SUHNLDW2M4M41 9 8 123 
Elliott ....++s+00s «+» 13 17 13 16 14 20 1b 18 15 17 158 
Fulford  ....++++.. --» 14 16 12 16 13 17 15 15 15 20 153 
Crawford ......++. 16 1411 15 1318 11 144 22 
R & Giccvccccasinhn --- 1117 9161219101613 .. a. 
Daugherty ....... --» 11 1811 13 11 16 11 12 10 16 138 
Thompson ......... --- LUWMbNM...... one 
PF .BRGOke scccvnscssoss --. 13 14 9 16 10 il 14 14 10 13 124 
Knowltoa -+» 14 16 16 18 15 17 13 18 13 16 155 
E W Kelly ---» 915 13 16 11 17 12 18 14 16 140 
EROGRE ch cwsevectivotocdsccsenets 12 16 14 15 1417 15 16 713 136 
Kimppell .........-.0+0+0- --- 10 9 PVITLBLRWUIG 118 
PIED. ..wv ownyinvteusscscedee -- MEBBRBUILWIUI.... _ 
SSE”. v0 covensonbennses oon WMBMBWI2.. .. .. « 

WER svccccssvcccesencsosesosess se 191019 12 14.. .. .... 
ior vssencddwbeclssUthebcsudin 6b > ee is 
EB Socnnvcncsemiesstieneevdevaen 4 |) See ee 


Second Day, April 27. 


There were thirty-four contestants on the second day. Scores: 








Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 Total. 
F E Mallory 9171117121915 201419 18% 
S F Mallory -«- RBMUBBUBUBIZ18 140 
J F Mallory....... «+ 1019101618 1814141119 144 
BOC vccccscoseness --- 15613111714161314 917 = 139 
Deniker ..........+- --» 1015181512 151317 914 = 133 
Mginey  o.pacvenbiesees -- BUBURMUBBLBLILB 133 
RAMI 000 ckctetarnve cs «es» 7141317131813 161118 140 
Pees césctnscsus veto .-. 15 18 14 17 14 18 13 16 13 13 151 
Pomtelsact .eccéascucvss ---- 10181412 8151316 917 132 
Matt ak cwecinspesces undies ---- 1316 1518151713181418 “157 
GOONS 0620s sdencoysonsve «eeeees 8111312111712 161218 130 
BW Bally. foc ccvdevddssencuves 1216131815 2012181317 14 
A B RGR... svedcvicvcovestscpes 1215 91610161312 916 128 
Peboed >. vo. cévisweveteseveanien 13 18 18 16 121914191216 150 
Molslaghen «i ecvecdosccscedesce 81310181117 84102 121 
BROtR ‘oivccicveusecs¥scnccegunes 1314 8181010... ...... bob 
Petia: ovchonseytinsteisvionty RMUMNLRIIBG413 = 136 
Moore © bs cv a Oe a Ee os “Bs cds eek 
Pop 1112 1441513181517 916 140 
AH King 11 151418 91911171316 - 143 
Rahm 10 14H 1714416 9161316 139 

lickey 1115 9181517151015 19 144 
Upson 12 18 1318 151714181318 156 
Clarke 1116 81616013 714 ~= 121 
White .. 1113 122 201415 13181015 141 
WES ..cpcocccesubabuvontduonses 46 16 141610171017... .. Sas 
Daugherty ......cssceecescceseee os HUG 9$161218.... 


Greenville Gun Club. 

Greenvitte, O., April 28*-Appended are the scores of our 
shoot of April 26 and 27. While the attendance was not as large 
as we expected.owing to the weather, yet we had a very pleasant 
time. The different powder companies were representea by Messrs. 
Trimble, Kirby and Head, who did much to make the shoot a 





success: ‘ 
April 26, First Day 
Shot 
Events: 345678 9101112 at. Broke 
R Trimble 20 15 142011 1318141319 200 188 
OF TB, oun dinate 20 141319131319141417 200 18 
L Head 1913 141811 1515121217 200 178 
NV Kirby 18 13 13 12 11 11 12 11 14 18 200 160 
H Kirby 12 °91313111116131316 200 153 
M Riser ..... 171011 1214101911 814 200 148 
W Baker -» +.» 71411151613..10 120 102 
B Eidson 6 9121411......0116 120 90 
J Warner 46 tess Bb oe be, 4. Eos 70 2 
C Miller 13 12 17 1412 14 oo 00. e6 meted * ae 82 
H McCaughey ........ ¥. oF co es.00-00 Sa ae 58 
7 NE a dosense bene OO TT uv ic. e8 Se wlren ensae ab 50 39 
Rr ss > Para Ao 65 39 
BE NE .5 i caveece..ee o> walme..ch on cea Bes. e 50 28 
BE  BOREMENOM  ecvcoe co ce a3 ob 02-09 00:20 o o> as 35 16 
i TROON ebeccnb idea 10 6 910 812 9 814...... 150 86 
WU. EIR, ..onn sen cde.cesh oak ah ee: hoses 35 2 
April 27, Second Day. 
Shot 

Events: 123465678 9101112 at. Broke. 

Be -BEOOE. 2 csr ccvee 1412 151012171212181.1014 200 157 . 
I? Bashy coc ccvswce 9 81313 913 81010101214 20 129 
R Trimble ........ 13 14 19 14 12 17 13 13 19 15 11 17 200 176 
W Kirby .......... 11115 91LM41l 9171211 20 160 
SIR. Sc ondacycweeé 13 912 8 818 71213 9 910 200 119 
ME *disancasennde 910 811 8.. 61112 91315 180 i 
NG” civessoovser 121015.... 10 5612211 414 150 98 
se ds bap hann . oh S as, © os sea eee 110 5 
McCaughey ....... D pata Tee on ose: ~ae 61 
SENS: 20y50 a0 iss b- pik bel be sab 96 oe 5 2 3 7 


Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 


Rocuestrer, N. Y., April 27.—The Rochester Rod and Gun Club 
spring tournament closed to-day. It was a handicap series. The 
prize, a silver table service, for the best total score, was won by 
Mr. J. S. Watson. The asterisks denote back scores which were 
shot up to date: 


Broke. Hep. Tot’l. 





Weller ........ 24 8 32 
*Watson ....... 23 56 - B ° s B 
Borst ...5..+0- 18 9 27 19 4 23 
*Norton ....... 21 6 26 19 4 2B 
Coughlin 19 7 26 20 3 B 
Celly . 19 6 25 19 3 22 
*Norton 20 5 25 -17 5 22 
*Kay 20 5 2 -i4 7 21 
*Kay ..... 20 6 25 16 5 21 
*Kershner 21 4 25 eS | 21 
*Norton 2 5 2 20 1 21 
Watson 19 6 24 13 7 20 
*Norton 19 5 24 Bt) 5 20 
*Weller 19 6 24 18 1 19 
Stewart 23 1 24 *Coughlin ..... i 6 17 
*Kay ... 16 7 23 ®Kelly .....+000 13 6 19 
*Kay .. 16 7 23 «Weller ....... - 16 2 17 
*Weller 16 7 23 Donovan ...... 10 5 15 
*Rickman sme 23 Rickman ...... 8 6 14 


The eight highest scores were: J. S. Watson 269, Norton 266, 
Skcemaker 265, Kershner 264, Stewart 263, Donovan 261, Cougnlin 
258, Rickman 249. 





Brown aod Sharpe Gun Club, 


Provipence, R. I., April 23—There were several contestants 
of national fame at the opening shoot of the Brown & Sharpe 
Gun Club to-day. Griffith, of Pascoag, broke 120 out of 125, mak- 
ing a clean run of 64. Fulford and Apgar were close up, with 118 
and 117. The shoot was rémarkable for an unusual number of 
ties. An interesting feature was a shoot between Messrs. Reiner 
and Root for the light and dark complexioned championship. 
Reiner won. 

The visiting crack shots were Fulford, Apgar, J. H. W. Brinley 
and G. E. Greiff, and of Rhode Island men, McArdle, Bowler, 
Sorenson and others, and Smith, of Boston. The shoot was 
conducted in a highly satisfactory manner. 





Events: 1234667 

Targets: 10 15 20 20 20 20 20 Total. 
STM - vcuaibap sins vob er -. 1015 19 20182018 120 
Fulford ..... 8151919191919 118 
ARBOR. oo 0eccecosvoons 10 15 1918181720 117 
McArdle ........00- 9131718181818 i 
ROUGE hoc ssivscsonedocegotsese -. 91418181618 110 


Some results of using Peters factory loaded shells: Neaf Apgur, 
at New London, Conn., recently scored 99 out of 100. At Bound 
Brook, N. J., April 16 Mr. F. C. Bissett, won high amateur aver- 
age and the special prize for longest straight run. At Pittsfield, 
Mass., April 16, the North Adams Gun Club won the ‘interclub 
match. The Zettler Rifle Club’s indoor season closed on April 
19. Mr. W. A. Tewes’ average for the season’s programme of 
1350 shots was within one point of 245. Also he tied the club 
record of 2460, held many years by Michael Dorrler. He sub- 
sequently scored 2462, establishing a new record. He used Peters 
-22 short cartridges and King’s semi-smokeless powder. 

Some recent winnings of the Lefever gun: High amateur 
average at Seneca, Kans., March 8, 9, and 10, breaking 340 out 
of 365 targets; high amateur average at live birds in the same 
shoot. At Ames, Ia., April 14 and 15, high average. At Kansas 
City, Mo., April 18-22, the Lefever ejector gun in the hands of an 
amateur won the Schmelzer trophy, the Interstate championship; 
also the Dickey bird championship trophy. At Lexington, Ky., 
April 20, Mr. Hood Waters won high average, breaking 98 out of 
100 targets. 





At the Schmelzer Midwinter tournament, reported in Forest 
anp Srream last week, at Kansas City, Fred Gilbert, on the 
second day, scored 192 out of 200, winning second place, and on 
the third day, he tied for first place with 91 out of 100. Mr. 
Chauncey Powers won the amateur high average. At Spring- 
field, Mass., April 19, Mr. H. L. Hawes, of Springfield, and Dr. 
J. G. Knowlton, of New York, tied for first place in the National 
Sportsmen’s contest, Mr. Hawes winning the shoot-off. 





Messrs. N. R. Davis & Sons, of Assonet, Mass., have issued an 
artistic catalogue, which is sent free to applicants. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated. One of the most interesting features is an excel- 
lent portrayal of the factory, which was founded in 1853. The 
different grades of guns and their parts are finely represented by 
cuts. This firm uses Damascus, twist and stee! barrels specially 
designed for the use of nitro powders, and specially bored for 
clese, hard shooting. 


The U. M. C. Co. call attention to their very complete cata- 
logue of 1904, which will be sent to applicants. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Last of the Searon. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Tour. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad’s last three-day personally conducted 
tour to Washington, for the present season, will leave New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton, May 12. Round-trip 
rates—only difference being in the hotel selected in Washington 
—are $12 and $14.50 from New York, $10.50 or $13.00 from Trenton, 
and proportionate rates from other points. Tickets cover railroad 
transportation for the round trip and hotel accommodations. A 
special side trip to Mt. Vernon may also be taken. All tickets are 
good for ten days, with special hotel rates at expiration of hotel 
coupon. For itineraries and full information, apply to ‘Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agents, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Bread 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





The advancing warm days bring to us thoughts of outdoor lifc 
of scenes far from the rush and hurry of men—we hear the call 
of the wild. To.many this call summons northward, and says 
“Muskoka.” Here, for those who like it, there is wilderness and 
wild life; while those who prefer luxury may stay at the Royal 
Muskoka Hotel. Information of the region may be had from G. 
T. Bell, G. P. and T. A. Grand Trunk R’way System, Montreal, 
une or Alan F. Campbell, Royal Muskoka Hotel, Gravenhurst, 

int., n. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad have just issued their annual 
edition of “Wonderland” for 1904. As usual, it is by Mr. Olin 
D. Wheeler, and is descriptive of the Northwest. It treats, amorg 
other things, of the Haunts of Wild Game, the Lignite Coal Area 
in North Dakota, the Yellowstone Park, Irrigation in the North- 
west, and the Travels of Lewis and Clarke. It is beautifully 
illustrated, and will be sent on receipt of 6 cents postage stamps 
and the proper address by Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn. 


The little rifle, No. 922, advertised by the Hopkins & Allen 
Arms Co., is not -_ highly spoken of as a good shooter, but it 
is also a very graceful and beautiful arm. Combining these ex- 
cellent qualities with remarkably low cost, it is worth the while 
of all who use a rifle to procure from the Hopkins & Allen Arms 
Co., Norwich, Conn., their catalogue and catalogue supplement, 
which contains much information as to guns and revolvers. 





BAKER SPECIAL PARAGONS. 


Strictly high grade. Built to order at regular prices. $60, $75, $200 
and up. Carefully fitted and highly finished. 
long established record for hard shooting and great durability, 


peeeee ee ee oe kag 


I Sead for FREE QUARTERLY and 1904 booklet fully describing all grades. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & Schoo! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 





Baker guns have a 


Price, 50 cents. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 
the Interstate Association Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 
for shooting under the Sergeant System. The cover bears the title 
“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 


to make a complete record of the shooter’s doings at the traps. The 
pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 
tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 
etc. The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. Bound in leather. 


. . * . 
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THE NEW U. M. C. 33 PRIMER 


gives added ballistic value to the powder and shot charges—improved velocity, pattern 


and penetration. 
EXPERTS AND AMATEURS 


agree that the new 33, which is now used in priming all Arrow, Nitro Club and Trap Shells 
and corresponding empty shells, is superior even to the old 3 primer. This was the first 


successful primer for smokeless powder and the best—until the invention of the new 33 primer. 


The V. M. C. Southern Squad’s shells were primed with the new 35. 


. . THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





“TIP” FROM TEXAS we ~w 


Listen! you shooters, who are tuning eyes, nerves and fingers for the coming Grand American Handicap, to the latest news from 
Texas. At the Texas State Tournament, held in Houston, May 2-6, Edgar Nalle won the $450 Diamond Medal, emblematic of 
the Live-Bird Championship of the State, F. K. Sterritt being second. The $400 Diamond Medal, emblematic of the target 
championship of Texas,,was won by F. M. Faurote, Dr. Hann being second. Needless to say, this clever quartette, which out- 
shot a big field, all used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. If you are going to shoot for fame and finances at the Grand 
American Handicap, you can’t afford not to shoot Winchester Factory Loaded Shells; for they are the shells the champions 
shoot; they are the shells that hold every world and American championship trophy at live birds and targets, namely; Schmelzer 
Cup, “E. C.”” Cup, DuPont Cup, Hazard Cup and Cast Iron Medal; they are the shells that were used by the members of the 
American team who did the best shooting; they are the shells that won the last two and biggest Grand American Handicaps at 
Live Birds; they are the shells that won practically every important event at the traps in 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903; they are the 
shells that stand first in the hearts of Americans, because they shoot where the gun is pointed and when the trigger is pulled. For 
the Grand American Handicap be sure to specify 


INCHESTER 


PACTORY LOASDED STEEL 
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Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Cance Builders, etc. - aditieg Gente 








THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, Sx" Seibel ics" LOOK RE" YACHT 


address : 599 Cortlandt. 
THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. ! REGISTERS 
and we think that you 


\Ghe PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO. «id nd wethattYo. 


Manufacturers‘of AIR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS for Homes, Cam; Hote. 
Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, Yachts, Fa a Mag mg Sarthe, caving the 






Factory at*Reading, lass. 








Send for Catalogue D. 2 & 3 South St., New York, U. S. A. 


ARTHUR BINMSY. MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES BOILER 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker ——AND—— s the 
table Addiecs Designer,” Bostsa COMPLETE LAUNCHES. ae sone 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 


Mallins Galvanized 


B.. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 

29 Broadway, New York. 

131 State St., Boston. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WiS. 












EASIER TO ROW »ABSOLV go TELY SAFE 


“ ” 2 
Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate. Steel Pleasure Boats aienieeienemmatans 
Cable, “Burgess,”” Boston. Telephone, 4870 Main. teal Roquise we SSS 


pty ‘WI seat five persons in com- , Builders of fine Pleasure and Hunting Boats, 
for free 3as F » Small S B > 
25 foot $29 vies st summer Ww. 5. OULLE > inl caine tenets Conees, ¢ — mall Sail Boats 
ay a BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 


R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St. “Esiges* New York City 


LT 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 

29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
TS 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 


A device that will do for the row- 
boat what the ball-bearing did for 


the bicycle. Every ounce of energy ft. ; 
utilized. No clanking or squeak- tee ten 216 Depot Street, - += «+ Salem, Ohio 


tg ccoeeeinme| THE MAIN REQUISITE  i*s"biarecr exci 


Furnished for either tight or loose 


randy THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


Solves the problem. See records of boats ooelprss with a 16 H, P. Hasbrouck Engine: 









MARINE 

HARDWARE. 

aoe Yacht on Saeeel Fit 
tings a Specialty. 





EY a 


SS 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


| Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, aa ee 

Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one , {U!, Mate of best materials by skilful workmen. 

roof, and where you can have it built from your leek ao well as my own. I yy for “ pare on wide renee * sizes and prices 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- | >©°¢ *°~ for free illustrated catalogue 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 0ld Town, Me. 

eaeteentnanesniniTERaningeAaRNRARERIaEIRE RNAS 








teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 
J. H PERR'INE, - - BARNEGAT. WN. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat |Llas No Equal 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


Endorsed by Thousands of Sports- 
men, Air Chamber each end. Always ready. 
Oo repairs. Send for handsome free book. 





as a finish for yachts 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
onVigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 















(TRADE MARK.) 


The Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 1344 miles per hour. mut, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; speed, 14 miles per hour. — 8% ft , ran from Execution Light to Race CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 64 hours. } 
We will duplicate and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for our booklet). Chi . N York Bost 
THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, inc.. West Mystic, Conn. oars se —*- 





MARINE GLUE. 


eve 
iN Yacht and Boat Sailing. 
Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference in cost between the BEST 
and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 


Feseaiass ent By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 


JEFFREY’S MARINE Y ACHT GLUE. Architects. Price, $12. 


This edition has been jeruely comes ane 

contains a great number of new subjects, and the 

L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, J J 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. | jincs of many boats never before published, the 
Sn a en rte Ne eee ant nenenn plates exceeding 100, beside more 
s than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 

ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 

9 ing a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. Seaman- 

NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 


General Management of a Yacht. The Rul f 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. | the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing; 


— endeng, a oe ia a Poem. Centerboard 
ts. t t i il- 
St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. | 20° s,iiS 7c Comertoord Boats, Seal Cenuy 


Small Center- 















==, TL Se . edar uaranteed board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Clvd 

——SS—>="* ? Sete — or Seting Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 

—_ | stam ay, ingstown Boats. or arbor Boats. 

SS : peer 3 WILBUR & WHEELOCK, = Clayton, N. Y.| Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 

es | awicy (oats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 

of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts and Boats 

of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 





Standard Boat Co , H. Newton Whittelsey, Naval Architect and General Manager, Long Island City, “2%. 


SMALL YACHT 
PH ncn eae CONSTRUCTION an RIGGING. 
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